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This book and related exhibition are the culmination of a long story that 
began with the 1997 acquisition by the Ethnographic Museum of Antwerp 
of fifty-four paintings from an elderly priest, who had served in a Belgian 
mission in Inner Mongolia in the 1920s. 
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transmission by a teacher to his initiated disciple. These practices are not 
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ritual narrative of these unusual paintings is Tibetan Buddhist in content, 
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translation through its Mongolian patrons. The album exemplifies rich 
patterns of cross-cultural exchange that characterized the Qing empire. 


Three essays by the Rubin Museum curators explore different aspects 
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their ritual and artistic content. 
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Antwerp Is a riverside city in Belgium and one of the largest 
seaports in the world. The city is amelting pot of cultures, with 
people of 180 different nationalities. Since 2011 Antwerp is 
also proud to have a new landmark: MAS, the museum at 
the River Scheldt, located in the center of its old port. In the 
Museum’s first year, more than 1,000,000 people visited 
this impressive, ten-story-high tower, built in beautiful red 
sandstone from India. Historical, folkloristic, maritime, and 
ethnographic collections of the city of Antwerp have been 
brought together in this museum. MAS does not only exhibit 
heritage about Antwerp and its port but also shows objects 
from all over the world. That is no coincidence; for centuries 
the world has been sailing to Antwerp and the people of 
Antwerp have sailed around the world. The port of Antwerp 
has always been a crossroads for commodities, people, and 
ideas. In particular many traces of economical and cultural 
encounters between Asia and Europe can be found in the 
collections and exhibitions of the MAS museum. 


But MAS is more than a building. The institution is involved 
in numerous projects with other museums, archives, and 
monuments in the city of Antwerp. It also collaborates with 
institutes throughout Belgium, Europe, and beyond. In this 
context we are extremely pleased that this publication is 
the result of a fruitful collaboration between curators and 
directors from MAS in Antwerp and the Rubin Museum of 
Art in New York. 


It is a pleasure for me to introduce this book devoted to 
a series of fifty-four miniature paintings from the MAS 
collection related to Sarvavid Vairocana, the All-knowing 
Buddha. It reveals a meditation process that is rarely depicted. 
Each of the paintings is of high quality by itself, but the fact 
that they form a complete and coherent set increases their 
value remarkably. We are glad that the acquisition in 1977 
was made possible by the “Vrienden van het Etnografisch 
Museum Antwerpen,” an association of supportive friends of 
the former Ethnographic Museum of Antwerp. Since 2007 
the paintings have belonged to the ethnographic collections 
of MAS, where a selection has also been exhibited. 


The series of miniatures was acquired through Rafael 
Verbois, a Belgian missionary who received it in 1923 as a 
gift from a Buddhist monk. The importance of missionaries 
in our collections cannot be underestimated. A large number 
of objects from the most remote areas of the world reached 
Antwerp through the hands of missionaries who worked and 
lived there. They also often provide us a context that helps 
identify the use and meaning of the objects. Our museums 
now have the task of preserving, studying, and presenting 
these artifacts. 


From its acquisition, Adriaan Claerhout and Jan Van Alphen, 
both previously curator-directors of the Ethnographic 
Museum Antwerp, realized the exceptional value of this series 
of paintings. Due to a lack of funds and available scholars 
their research remained limited, but it did result in the first 
publication on the subject. Tibetan scholar Tsering Tashi 
Thingo wrote a booklet that appeared in a series of academic 
articles published by the city of Antwerp (Verhandelingen van 
het Etnografisch Museum van de Stad Antwerpen/ nr 4/ 1980) 
with the title “Treatise on the meditation of the Sarvavid- 
Vairocana-Mandala. A very rare Sino-Lamaist manual.” Now, 
thirty years later, Van Alphen, who was recently appointed 
as Director of Exhibitions, Collections, and Research at the 
Rubin Museum of Art, saw a new opportunity to investigate 
and display these wonderful paintings. Together with a team 
of experts in Himalayan art, he supervised the publication of 
this book and planned an exhibition in collaboration with MAS. 


At this moment a selection of the Sarvavid Vairocana 
paintings is displayed at MAS. Chris De Lauwer, keeper of 
the Asia collection and curator of the permanent exhibition 
“Life and Death,” gave it a central place in the section on 
Buddhism. We are proud that the Rubin Museum of Art 
devotes a whole exhibition to Sarvavid Vairocana, the “All- 
knowing Buddha”, and that our set of paintings will be shown 
in its entirety, surrounded moreover by objects from well- 
known American museums. We appreciate the keen interest 
and expertise shown by the curators of this specialized 
museum. Leen Beyers, head of research at MAS, encouraged 
the publication of this book. Carl Depauw, director of MAS, 
supported the collaboration. | am convinced that the Rubin 
Museum and MAS understand and that this will prove to be 
to the benefit of both. 


Over the past few years | was often in New York, mostly in 
preparation for the opening of the Red Star Line Museum, 
which tells the story of emigration from Antwerp to New 
York. | thus also had the pleasure of visiting the Rubin 
Museum of Art and was impressed by its harmonious 
atmosphere, the high quality of the collection, and the 
interesting architecture. (I also discovered that the Red Star 
Line Museum and the Rubin Museum were designed by the 
same architectural firm!) | am very grateful to Patrick Sears, 
Executive Director of the Rubin Museum, and Jan Van 
Alphen for undertaking this project and also wish to thank the 
staff of MAS for making this collaboration possible. Let this 
be the beginning of a long and prosperous alliance between 


two museums and two cities, Antwerp and New York. 


Philip Heylen 
Vice Mayor for Culture of the City of Antwerp 


Father Rafael Verbois in the living room of a lama; glass plate internegative; Museum aan de Stroom (MAS), Antwerp, Belgium; AE.1961.0044.0004 


A Story of Fifty-Four Paintings (1923-2013) 


Jan Van Alphen 


This publication and the related exhibition at the Rubin 
Museum of Art are the culmination for me of a long but 
intermittent story that began in 1990, about which | will say 
more shortly. First | would like to explain that what we refer 
to in this volume as the Antwerp album forms the core of the 
current project. Through a most felicitous circumstance, the 
Rubin Museum agreed to study the album and contribute 
three essays to its publication, while the Museum aan de 
Stroom (MAS) where the album is held agreed to lend it for 
an exhibition at the Rubin Museum. Thus my fellow curators, 
with little time for research and study and without seeing the 
album first hand, wrote essays about its possible historical 
context (Karl Debreczeny), its meanings and ritual use 
(Elena Pakhoutova), and the rise of Buddha Vairocana and 
the connection to Esoteric Buddhism (Christian Luczanits). 
These essays should be considered the opening propositions 
of a scholarly conversation on the album, and in no way 
should they be looked on as definitive. | want to express my 
sincere gratitude to MAS and to my colleagues at the Rubin 
for making this publication and exhibition possible. 


And now let me turn to the story of how | first encountered 
the album. While preparing the catalogue for the exhibition 
People beyond the Great Wall in 1990 for the Ethnographic 
Museum of Antwerp, Belgium, | found three handwritten 
notebooks of the Belgian missionary Father Rafael Verbois. 
Reading the records of his work at the mission post of 
Wangzimiao, Inner Mongolia, | became intrigued by his keen 
interest in Tibetan Buddhism and his good relationship with 
the Buddhist monasteries in that region in the 1920s. 


At that time | was curator of the Asian Department of the 
Ethnographic Museum, where | would become director five 
years later and where, at least in my opinion, one of the 
main attractions was a unique set of fifty-four miniature 
paintings from the eighteenth century titled Guide to the 
Meditation on the Mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana. These 
paintings were acquired in 1977 by my predecessor, Dr. 
Adriaan Claerhout, from Father Verbois, who was nearly 
90 years old at that time and retiring to the mission home 
in Scheut, Belgium. He had spent most of his active life in 
Inner Mongolia, China. 


Father Rafael Verbois began his missionary work in 1910 


in Songshuzuizi in Jehol Province. This province, ceased to 


exist in 1956, having been incorporated into the present-day 


provinces Hebei and Liaoning. 


About 200 km northeast of Beijing lies the town of Chengde, 
once capital of Jehol Province. Chengde sits above a river 
called Je Ho (pinyin Re he), “the hot river” because of its hot 
springs upriver and hence the province name Jehol. In the 
time of Father Verbois the Great Wall of China was still a 
barrier that separated Jehol from the rest of China, as it had 
been since it was built inthe third century BCE to keep out the 
“barbarian tribes” of Xiongnu, followed by an uninterrupted 
series of northern invaders like the Eastern Turks and Uyghur 
in the seventh to tenth century, the Khitan and Liao in the 
tenth to thirteenth century, the Mongols with Genghis Khan 
and Kublai Khan in the thirteenth to fourteenth century, and 


the Manchus during the seventeenth to twentieth century. 


In the eighteenth century emperor Kangxi (r. 1661-1722) 
built his summer retreat in Chengde, which made it one 
of the most cultivated cities beyond the Great Wall. It was 
called Bihushanzhuang, “Mountain Camp to Escape from the 
Heat.” The summer residence was popular among the later 
Manchu emperors who organized big feasts with hunting 
parties for Chinese and European guests. Chengde was also 
a center of Tibetan Buddhism where many monasteries were 
built. Two of them were still Functioning at the time of Father 
Verbois and remain imposing buildings to this day; one is a 
replica of Potala Palace in Lhasa, the other of Tashilunpo 
Monastery in Shigatse, Tibet. 


But the area had lost its strategic importance by then, being 
more and more occupied by peasants looking for land in a 
transmigration organized by the Chinese government in the 
nineteenth century. The original landowners were nomadic 
Mongolian kings who lost their grip on the region and were 
gradually forced to retreat to the adjacent and less fertile 


lands at the edge of the Gobi Desert. 


| now return to Father Verbois’s work, as he is the crucial 
figure in the story of the fifty-four paintings, the core of this 
catalogue and exhibition. He joined the Flemish Catholic 
Mission Congregation of Scheut near Brussels, Belgium; 
the mission had opened a new vicariate in Mongolia in 1864. 
The mission’s work seemed to be successful as it divided 


the area in 1883 into three new vicariates: Ordos in the 
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southwest, Jehol in the east, and Chahar in central Inner 
Mongolia (or East Mongolia). By 1907 there were as many 
as sixty missionaries and Chinese priests active in the area 
that comprised 120,000 square kilometers (4,633.5 square 
miles) or 1,200 villages. 


In 1910 Father Verbois left Belgium for Mongolia, reaching 
the post of Songshuzuizi after traveling sixteen days: first 
by train through Russia and Siberia, then via Lake Baikal to 
Harbin and Mukden, and finally on a little horse cart to the 
mission post of Our Holy Mother of the Pine Trees. The 
work was successful because most of the poor peasants 
living there saw the practical advantages of joining the 
Christian mission. The region was invaded by bands of 
plundering soldiers who were roaming the country, due to 
the chaotic political situation at that time in China. The 
provinces beyond the Great Wall were essentially beyond 
the control of the government and therefore an easy target. 
The poor farmers as well as the mission posts were regularly 
terrorized. But the Flemish missionaries retaliated. They 
ordered repeating rifles from the motherland that were 
much more efficient than the locally made arms. Their 
prestige grew, and the farmers found refuge in the mission 
post when the plundering bands were sighted. Soon such 


bands no longer dared to come into the region. 


It was in this climate that Raphael Verbois got acquainted 
with the local population. He left his first post, Songshuzuizi, 
in 1923 to start a new mission in Wangzimiao. Because of 
his genuine interest in Buddhism he was soon befriended by 
the abbots of the monasteries in the area. In his notebooks 
he made detailed sketches of the different parts of the 
monasteries and temples, describing the sculptures and 
paintings of Buddhist deities, bodhisattvas, protectors, 
wrathful deities, and the didactic scenes on the punishments 
in hell. He did research on many figures of the Tibetan 
Buddhist pantheon, a kind of interest that was uncommon 


for Catholic missionaries those days. 


It was around that time that Father Verbois was offered fifty- 
four miniature paintings “out of eternal gratitude” by a young 
monk who left the imperial monastery at Wangzimiao for 
higher studies in Lhasa, Tibet. The paintings had been pinned 


to the wooden wall in the monk’s room at the monastery. 


As mentioned before, these paintings were acquired directly 
from the aged Father Verbois in 1977 by the then Director 
of the Ethnographic Museum, Dr. Adriaan Claerhout. From 
then onward, the research on these paintings began. What 
did they represent, how old were they, who made them, how 


did they end up in the cell of a young monk in Wangzimiao? 


Dr. Claerhout specialized in African and ethnic art but had 
a personal interest in Asian art. While | was still curator for 
Southeast Asia in the Royal Museums of Art and History 
in Brussels in 1984, he asked me to join him in Antwerp 
for the preparation of an exhibition on Turkish Anatolian 
ethnographic material and the preparation of a new 
ethnographic museum in Antwerp. The aim was to present 
the existing collection that had been built up since the late 
nineteenth century. The new museum building opened to 
the public in 1988. That is when my interest in these Inner 


Mongolian paintings began as well. 


In 1977, immediately after their acquisition, Dr. Claerhout 
showed the paintings to scholars from neighboring countries: 
Dr. Gilles Beguin of the Musee Guimet in Paris, Mr. Ondey 
from the Museum voor Land- en Volkenkunde in Rotterdam, 
Mr. Verwey and Dr. Gan Tjiang Tek from the Rijksmuseum 
voor Volkenkunde in Leiden, Dr. Detlef Ingo Lauf of the 
C.G. Jung Institute, University of Zurich, and professor at 
the California Institute of Comparative Religions in San 
Francisco. He showed the series also to Ngari Tulku or Tsering 
Tashi Thingo, who was born in Kham (Tibet) and became 
abbot of Dzongsar Monastery, being a disciple of Jamyang 
Khyentse. He was a scholar at the Institute of Tibetology in 
Gangtok, Sikkim, and at that time, in 1977, he worked at the 
Museum fur Ost-Asiatische Kunst in Koln, Germany. 


The combined reactions of all these scholars made it clear 
that these paintings were exceptional. While initially they 
were thought to represent the life of the Buddha and some 
unknown tantric rituals, there was soon unanimity about the 
fact that the life of the Buddha was just a small part of the 
paintings’ meaning and the predominant subject dealt with 
the meditation on the mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana, who 
is the central buddha in the constellation of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas or Meditation Buddhas. Sarvavid is Sanskrit for 
“All-knowing.” 


During one of the “Tibet Symposia” organized in Antwerp by 
Himalayan art lovers, Tsering Tashi Thingo had spontaneously 
started to recite verses from a Tibetan text that could have 
been the basis of the miniature series; according to Thingo 
at that time the recitation could have taken more than five 
hours. In June 1987 Dr. Claerhout wrote a letter to Tsering 
Tashi Thingo asking: 

Yet a couple of other persons, working on iconography details, 
are anxious to know whether you would be so kind as to indicate 
the text this series of visualizations was based upon? | told them 
that if an answer to this question is possible, you certainly should 
give it. As a matter of fact, it is my intention to arrive at an all 


around study and to come to an outstanding publication of this 
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monument of Vajrayana art. In other terms: what text have you 


been reciting when seeing the series for the very first time? 


Unfortunately circumstances were such that we never came 
to know what text exactly the Tulku was reciting because he 
never answered. Then, in 2009, before | had the chance to 
ask him for the research for this catalog, Tsering Tashi Thingo 
passed away in Gangtok. 


It was explained however during the symposium in the 1980s 
that the guidance to the meditation on the mandala of 
Sarvavid Vairocana was something to be transmitted orally 
by a teacher, to be learned by heart and not to be pictured, 
as was done in the series. In that sense the paintings were 
not really orthodox as they showed visually something that 
shouldn’t be shown. 


With the following series of quoted fragments from the 
letters of Dr. Claerhout to colleagues and scholars, | give 
here a chronological overview of what was discovered about 


this set of paintings between 1977 and 1988. 


* In April 1977 Dr. Gan Tjian Tek from the Museum voor 
Land- en Volkenkunde in Leiden wrote down his first 
impressions about the style and quality of the paintings: 

Real gold was used. The white paint is of very high quality as 

it contains minuscule fine mica particles. The perspective is 

not yet European. There is no use of the Indian pen but of the 

Chinese brush. The proportions of the figures and the colors 

are very much Chian Lung. The main figures are all painted by 

the same artist. 


» Dr. J. Eracle from the Ethnographic Museum of Geneva 
and Dr. D.|. Lauf from Zurich, concluded in a letter of 
April 1980: 

The series starts with scenes from the life of the Buddha. 

The series is not connected to the initiation to the mandala of 

Sarvavid Vairocana. 

Maybe these are different series of meditations, performed 

by the same person, but not necessarily connected to one 

mandala. 

Maybe it is a collection of Sadhanas. 

Maybe a Vairocana-tantra from the Parishodhana tantra is 

at the base? 

Maybe it is concerning an imminent teacher, recognized as a 

Buddha, and the great traditions he taught. 

The last part could be about Sarvavid. 

The figures that appear in the visions don’t belong to the 

Sarvavid Vairocana Mandala, therefore Sarvavid is maybe not 


the central figure of the series. 


+ In July 1980 Tsering Tashi Thingo changed the original 
order in which the paintings arrived and rearranged them 
in the order in which the paintings are numbered to date, 
before being reordered yet again by the curators at the 
Rubin Museum. 

+ In December 1985 the Koninklijk Instituut voor het 
Kunstpatrimonium (Belgian Royal Institute for the 
Conservation of the Art Patrimonium) reported on the 
research of the pigments used in the paintings: 

Micro chemical research from 9 different paintings of the series 

(Paintings numbered 1,2,4,5,6,19,24,37,54). Conclusion : The 

paintings are all painted with tempera, most probably mixed 

with fish glue, painted directly on the paper. 

Only the mineral pigments could be identified, including: 

azurite, malachite, charcoal, red earth, copper green, lead 

white, cinnabar, red lacquer and gold powder. 

The yellow, red and green colors could be researched later on 


with chromatography (HPLC) 


« InJanuary 1987 Dr. Claerhout wrote to Dr. Michael Hahn 
in Bonn regarding the translation of the Tibetan mantras 
and texts on the paintings: 

Betreffs einer Text-Uebersetsung aber last sich zu meinem 

Bedauern in unserem Lande niemand finden die dazu recht 

fahig sei, und Herr Thingo selbst ist offenbar so mit anderen 

Sachen benommen. Ganz plotzlich suggeriert mir mein 

Mitarbeiter Drs. Jan Van Alphen dass Sie vielleicht dazu bereit 

waren. Und ich traume noch immer davon dass diese Bilderserie 

eines Tages eine grossere Publikation gewidmet wird. 

Transl.: Concerning the translation of the texts, | have no one 

within my reach in my country, who is able to do so. And 

Mr. Thingo is apparently too much taken with other things. 

Unexpectedly my co-operator doctorandus Jan Van Alphen 

has suggested that you might be willing to do this. And | still 

dream of having this paintings series published one day in a 


bigger publication. 


* On January 13, 1987, Dr. Michael Hahn answers: 

Bei der Uebersetzung der Texte auf der tibetischen Bilderserie 
will ich ihnen gern behilflich sein....Die Ikonographie ist 
allerdings wirklich nicht mein Spezialgebiet. Wir sind hier in 
Bonn aber in der glucklichen Lage, in Prof. Dr. Klaus Sagaster, 
dem Direktor des Seminars fur Kultur und Geschichte 
Zentralasiens, einen ausgezeichneten Spezialisten auf dem 
Gebiet der Tibetischen Ikonographie am Ort zu haben...” 
Transl.: | will help you with pleasure to translate the text of 
the paintings series... The iconography however is really not 
my specialty. However we are lucky to have here in Bonn, 
Professor Dr. Klaus Sagaster, Director of the Department 
for Culture and History of Central Asia, a great specialist in 
the field of Tibetan iconography. 
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* On October 22, 1987, Dr. Klaus Sagaster from Bonn 
writes: 
Ich hatte Ihre Photos unserem tibetischen Mitarbeiter Herrn 
Loden Sherap Dagyab Rinpoche gezeigt, der sich dafur 
interessiert. Leider ist ihm ebenfalls nicht alles klar geworden. 
Er wird jedoch Ende nachster Woche nach Indien fahren und 
hatte Gelegenheit, sich bei dortigen Spezialisten zu erkundigen. 
Transl.: | have shown your photographs to our Tibetan co- 
operator, Mr. Loden Sherap Dagyab Rinpoche, who is quite 
interested in them. Unfortunately it wasn’t all clear to him. But 
he is going at the end of next week to India and will probably 


have the opportunity to show them to specialists over there. 


+ And on April 26, 1988, Dr. Klaus Sagaster writes again: 
Herr Loden Sherap Dagyab hatte ja die Unterlagen nach Indien 
mitgenommen und sie mit tibetischen Gelehrten besprochen, 
wodurch eine textliche Identifizierung moglich wurde. Ich hoffe, 
dass Ihnen Herrn Dagyabs Bemerkungen eine kleine Hilfe sind. 
Transl.: Mr. Loden Sherap Dagyab has taken the material to 
India and discussed it with Tibetan scholars, which might make 
a textual identification possible. | hope that the remarks of Mr. 
Dagyab can be a bit of help. 


Photograph of Rafael Verbois 


Bei diese vorliegenden Fotos handelt es sich um versch. 
Visualisationen, die im Parishodhana-Tantra beschrieben 
werden. (Sarvadurgatiparishodhanatejoraja Tathagata gehort 
Kanjur 483-486) 

These different 


visualizations that are described in the Parishodana Tantra. 


Transl.: photographs 


represent 


(Sarvadurgatiparishodhanatejoraja Tathagata belongs to 
Kanjur 483-486) 


77.26.25 : 
Vajrasattva 


Reinigung durch Vajrasattva Purification by 


37 : Visualisierung Vairocana Visualization of Vairocana 

12 : Visualisierung Vairocana Visualization of Vairocana 

43: Visualisierung Vairocana Visualization of Vairocana 

22: Die Vorstellung der Aussendung der funf Buddha 
Familien durch den Yogi Representation of the emanation of 
the Five Buddha families by the yogi 

38: Reinigung unheilsamer Handlungen Purification of 
inauspicious actions 

21: Die Vorstellung der Aussendung der Vokale und 
Konsonanten Representation of the emanation of vowels and 
consonants 

39: Reinigung unheilsamer Handlungen Purification of 
inauspicious actions 

26: Reinigung unheilsamer Handlungen durch Vajrasattva 
Purification of inauspicious actions by Vajrasattva 

44: Visualisation Vajrasattvas innerhalb eines Mantra- 
Meditation-Mandalas Visualization of Vajrasattva in a mantra- 
meditation-mandala 

14: Visualisation des Beschutzens Visualization of the 
protector 

41: Bei der Visualisation der Reinigung eigener unheilsamer 
Handlungen visualisiert sich der Yogi innerhalb einer Mantra 
Mandala. During the visualization of the purification of his own 
inauspicious actions, the yogi visualizes himself in a mantra 
mandala 

40: Die Vorstellung der Reinigung von unreinen Welten 
und ihren Bewohnern Representation of the purification of 
impure worlds and their inhabitants 

6: Das Erreichen einens reinen Bereiches Attaining the 


purified status 


Two years later, on January 30, 1990, during the preparation 
of the catalogue People beyond the Great Wall, Photographs 
from Jehol 1910-1939, | telephoned the Museum of the 
Missionaries of Scheut near Brussels. At the end of that 
call, curator Father Van Uitendale mentioned that there was 
still a box with “prints on paper” from Father Verbois in the 
museum. It has always been a question whether the series 
of fifty-four miniatures was complete. Fifty-four is half of 


the sacred number one hundred eight in Tantric Buddhism 
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Portrait of Tsering Tashi Thingo from a brochure from a Tibet 
symposium in Antwerp 


and therefore perhaps it had special meaning. However, it 
felt somehow that the series was incomplete. The remark 
of Father Van Uitendale intrigued me, so | called him back 
the next day to find out more about the remaining box. He 
explained that shortly after the Second World War a set 
of three folders with paintings, belonging to Father Rafael 
Verbois, had arrived at Scheut. Father Uitendale presumed 
that Father Verbois forgot about the third folder when he 
offered the two others to Dr. Claerhout in 1976, “as Verbois 
was deaf and nearly blind at that time.” The third folder 
remained unseen in the archive of the Scheut Museum. 


Strangely enough, when | became director of the 
Ethnographic Museum in Antwerp, after the period of these 
telephone calls, Dr. Claerhout had been retired for seven 
years, and | had so many other things on my mind that the 
whole Sarvavid story had bit by bit disappeared from my 
attention. It is only recently, after about twenty-three years 
and becoming Director of Exhibitions at the Rubin Museum 
of Art in New York, that the fifty-four paintings came back 
into the spotlight due to my proposal to make a special 


exhibition with a catalogue around them in New York. 


The story of the paintings brought me back to my notes 
from 1990. The Ethnographic Museum was closed in the 
meanwhile and its collections became part of the new 
MAS (Museum Aan de Stroom) in Antwerp. Together 
with the curator of the Asia Collection of the MAS, Chris 
De Lauwer (my wife), we contacted the Scheut Museum 
again. We learned that the archives of this museum were 
brought over to KADOC (Katholiek Documentatie- en 
Onderzoekscentrum voor Religie, Cultuur en Samenleving) 
in Louvain, Belgium. Father Baekelmans from the previous 
Scheut Museum, telephoned to tell us that a small suitcase 
with photographs and twenty colored drawings belonging to 
Fater Verbois were in the archive and that we were welcome 
to check them out ourselves. There was again a spark of 
hope that perhaps the twenty colored drawings would be the 
presumably missing part of the Sarvavid series. So we went to 


Louvain and opened the little suitcase. 


The colored drawings were small block prints on paper (ca. 21 
x 15 cm) and roughly filled out with bright watercolor paint. 
The colored prints represented Tantric Buddhist deities and 
showed handwritten inscriptions from Father Verbois. It 
was most probably the set of cards that he had used for his 
documentation while studying Buddhist deities in the 1920s 


in Wangzimiao. 


This was most probably the final stage as far as the search 
on the completeness of the series of the Sarvavid Vairocana 
is concerned. The fifty-four paintings however became an 
intriguing study object for my colleague-curators in the 
Rubin Museum. Their research and expertise is dealt with in 


the following chapters of this catalogue. 


| am proud that my fellow curators took the time and effort 
to explore this unique set. | am deeply grateful that with the 
publication of this catalogue, the repeatedly expressed wish 
of the late Dr. Adriaan Claerhout, is finally accomplished. 


Jan Van Alphen 
Director of Exhibitions, Collections, and Research 


Rubin Museum of Art, NYC 
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1 | Vairocana on a Throne of Seven Lions; Pakistan; 9th-early 10th century; bronze with silver inlay; The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Samuel Eilenberg Collection, Ex Coll.: Columbia University, Purchase, Louis V. Bell and Fletcher Funds, 1987; 1987.218.7 


The Many Faces of Buddha Vairocana 


Christian Luczanits’ 


Vairocana’s great ocean of knowledge 
Shines from his face for all to see. 
Now, awaiting the gathering of the masses, he’s about to speak: 


Go see him and hear what he says. 
- Verse from the second chapter of the Avatamsaka Sutra’ 


The rise of Buddha Vairocana is intimately connected with the 
emergence of Esoteric Buddhism. Depending on the textual 
source referring to him, Vairocana is a higher manifestation 
of Buddha Sakyamuni, the buddha of our world and time; the 
personification of omniscience; the cosmic manifestation 
of buddhahood in general; or a primordial buddha. His all- 
pervading aspect is inherent in his name, which can be 
translated as “Resplendent” or, as | prefer, “Exceedingly 
Bright” and refers to the light that illuminates the universe. 
This light symbolism has a long tradition in Buddhist writing, as 
the Buddha is likened to the sun that illuminates the darkness 
of ignorance, or the light that floods the netherworlds and 


guides beings from there. 


Like the sun in our planetary system Vairocana is conceived 
as occupying the center of the cosmos, and much of the 
iconographic symbolism shared by representations of 
Vairocana relates to this general understanding. His color is 
white or the bright yellow of the rising sun. The gilding of a 
bronze or the gold paint used in painting are thus also suitable 
materials to represent the color of this Buddha. He sits on the 
lion throne of the universal ruler, and this symbol is the wheel 
of the dharma, which refers to both the Buddhist teaching 
and the rule of secular law ensured by the universal ruler, who 
is also referred to as the “wheel turner” (cakravartin). Like a 
king, Vairocana often wears a crown, which occasionally holds 


images of the Buddhas surrounding him (Figs. 1, 25). 


Other characteristics of Vairocana’s representation depend 
on the teachings and textual sources to which the image is 
connected. In the following, the most important forms of 
this Buddha as they occur in the Indo-Tibetan tradition are 
summarized in the approximate order of their development 


and compared to other Asian representations of this buddha. 


Great Meditation 


Even before the emergence of esoteric Buddhist texts, 
Vairocana was understood as a buddha of cosmic dimensions. 
In Mahayana texts emphasizing him, such as the Brahma 
Net (Brahmajala) or Flower Garland (Avatamsaka) sutras, 
he presides over the Buddhas of the Ten Directions—the 
four directions, the intermediary directions between them, 
and the zenith and nadir. In these texts all symbolism is 
guided by the number ten. Vairocana Is considered a higher 
manifestation of Buddha Sakyamuni, his cosmic form.‘ In the 
Brahma Net Sutra he is described as such: “Now, I, Vairocana 
Buddha, am sitting atop a lotus pedestal; on a thousand 
flowers surrounding me are a thousand Sakyamuni Buddhas. 
Each flower supports a hundred million worlds; in each world 
a Sakyamuni Buddha appears. All are seated beneath a 
bodhi tree, all simultaneously attain buddhahood. All these 
innumerable Buddhas have Vairocana as their original body.”° 
Each text expresses a distinctly imagined Buddha Vairocana, 
but they all share the idea of his cosmic nature and imagery 
in which space and time collapse.© The Brahma Net Sutra, 
different from a Theravada sutra of the same name, is 
traditionally ascribed as having been translated by Kumarajiva 
(334-413) but probably was written by unidentified authors 
in China in the mid-fifth century. Texts of the Flower 
Garland corpus go back to the second century, but a first 
comprehensive translation of the corpus from an original 
taken from Khotan was done under the direction of the 
Indian monk Buddhabhadra (359-429).’ As Chinese literary 
evidence indicates, Vairocana images became popular in 
China from the mid-sixth century onward, with a marked 
increase under the Northern Qi (S50-577).° This prefigures 
the popularity of this Buddha during the Tang dynasty. 


A seated gilded bronze buddha from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art likely represents Buddha Vairocana. His 
identity is indicated not only by his rather unusual form of 
the teaching gesture (dharmacakramudra), with the thumb 
of the right hand touching the back of the little finger of the 
left hand, but also a mounting fixture that makes it likely 
that he once sat in the center of a lotus as part of a larger 


composition (Fig. 2). 
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2 | Teaching Buddha Vairocana (Dari); China, Tang dynasty (618-907); 
early 8th century; gilt arsenical leaded bronze, lost-wax cast; H 8 

in. (20.3 cm) x W 5 3/4 in. (14.6 cm) x D 5 1/2 in. (14 cm); The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1943; 43.24.3; Image 
copyright © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Image source: Art 
Resource, NY 


While some early Chinese images of Vairocana can be 
identified on the basis of inscriptions, it remains unclear if 
Vairocana was depicted in South Asia prior to his rise with 
Esoteric Buddhism. As this rise occurs, this Buddha features 
prominently in some texts of the earliest tantric literature, 
in particular in the Awakening of the Great Vairocana 
(Mahavairocanabhisambodhi) Tantra, which probably emerged 
in the second quarter of the seventh century.’ The central 
Vairocana described for the mandala of this text is golden 
in color, crowned, and abides in meditation. The mandala he 
presides over is essentially a three-family" configuration, 
the central buddha flanked by the bodhisattvas Vajrapani 
in the south and Avalokitesvara in the north and additional 
deities clustered around these two flanking bodhisattvas." 
The asymmetry of that assembly is also visible in more recent 


versions of this rarely represented mandala.” 


Many iconographic configurations of early Esoteric Buddhism 
are based on the concept of three families of deities. In early 
depictions, for example, Vairocana is frequently represented 
flanked by a symmetric group of bodhisattvas headed by the 
bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and Vajrapani. The grouping of 
a buddha flanked by the Eight Great Bodhisattvas has been 
popular both in South and Central Asia, and its appearance 


can be considered the earliest secure evidence for Esoteric 


3 | Meditating Vairocana; central Tibet; 9th century (by attribution); 
copper alloy with gilding; Private Collection 


Buddhist ideas at the monuments in those regions." 

Several rock carvings of this theme survive from the Tibetan 
imperial period, such as the somewhat simple representation 
in Drak Lhamo (Brag lha mo; between 755-797) or Lebkhok 
(Leb khog; possibly 814), and the more complex ones with 
eight bodhisattvas in Bida (‘Bis mda’; 806) and Denma Drak 
(IDan ma brag; 816), all in eastern Tibet.'* Such configurations 
continue to be represented in the following centuries and 
largely in the main halls or ground floors of the monuments. 
Early Tibetan bronzes of a crowned meditating buddha, such 


as the one in Figure 3, likely represent Vairocana as well. 


A meditating Vairocana also presides over the main 
mandala of the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations 
the 


Vairocana mandala (Fig. 24). This mandala contains some 


(Sarvadurgatiparisodhanatantra) Tantra, Sarvavid 
unusual features that are characteristic of an early derivation. 
In particular, the outermost square of the mandala palace is 
occupied by solitary buddhas (pratyekabuddha) and monks 
(Sravaka). The central meditating buddha of this mandala 
is four-faced, a visual indication of the omniscience and 
centrality of the buddha (see pg. 38), and the textual 
sources indicate this quality through adding Sarvavid (All- 


knowing) to his name." It is this form of Sarvavid Vairocana 


that is featured centrally on several paintings of the album 
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4 | The Five Buddhas headed by Vairocana; roadside rock relief at Shey Monastery, Ladakh; 9th century; photograph by C. Luczanits, 2009 


to which this book is dedicated (namely Leaves 8, 9, 17, 27, 
28, 42). Along with the mantras, the prominent occurrence 
of this Buddha identifies the album as being dedicated to a 
visualization practice based on this tantra. 


The Denkar Palace Catalogue, recording the translations of 
Buddhist texts done during the reign of king Tri Songdetsen 
(Khri Srong Ide btsan) in the early ninth century, names 
both texts, the Awakening of the Great Vairocana Tantra and 
the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra.'® It is thus 
no surprise that Vairocana has been noted as the primary 
buddha of early Tibetan monuments.” But most of the 
visual evidence stems from the second diffusion, (during 
the 11th-12th century) and thus a time when the original 
understandings had undergone considerable transformation 
under the influence of more recent ones, most notably the 
notion of the Five Buddhas. 


First Among Equals 


The Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra postulates 
five buddhas in the center of its main mandala, but these are 
different from the Five Buddhas as they became standard. 
Not only are they named differently in the root tantra 
but some also differ in color.'® The standard Five Buddha 
grouping develops approximately at the same time and Is 
first outlined in the Compendium of Principles of All Buddhas 
(Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha) Tantra.” In this conception, 
too, Vairocana heads the Five Buddhas, but his gesture is that 
of highest enlightenment (bodhyagrimudra). In this gesture, 
the right hand clasps the index finger of the left hand. 


A bronze sculpture from the present-day area of northern 
Pakistan likely represents an early form of this Vairocana (Fig. 
1). Richly bejeweled, the Buddha wears an elaborate crown 
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featuring five meditating buddhas, and his throne cushion 
rests on the back of seven frontally represented lions. The 
rather unusual iconographic features indicate an early date 
for the image, possibly even earlier than the ninth century. 


Textual and visual sources show that in the early understanding 
of the Five Buddhas, Vairocana is not considered equal to 
the surrounding buddhas but as the one that encompasses 
all the others.*° Early depictions indicate this supremacy 
in both iconography and composition. In this regard, the 
composition of the Five Buddhas in a rock carving close to 
the monastery of Shey, Ladakh, is most telling (Fig. 4).” 
In terms of iconography, only Vairocana is bejeweled and 
thus distinguished from the surrounding buddhas who wear 
robes. Using a standard interpretation for the difference in 
dress and ornaments, Vairocana is distinguished as a body of 
perfect rapture (sambhogakaya) among buddhas shown with 
apparitional bodies (nirmanakaya). In terms of composition, 
the central buddha is larger than the flanking ones, which 
in turn are larger than the outer ones. There is thus a clear 
hierarchy from the center out, and this depiction emphasizes 
the central triad, who are the buddhas of the Three Families, 
Vairocana heading the buddha family, Aksobhya the vajra 
family, and Amitabha the lotus family. 


Even if none of these distinctions are made, in early 
depictions the central Buddha Vairocana 's visually set apart 
from the other four buddhas surrounding him and thus the 
primus inter pares. Then, the distinction 1s visible only in the 
more abundant ornaments of Vairocana and his slightly larger 
size, even if one does not include the additional head he may 
have on top of the main one. 


In later depictions, however, as on the five-buddha crown 
(Fig. 25) or with the five buddhas in the Antwerp album, no 
such distinction is visible anymore, although the five buddhas 
are shown wearing either monastic robes (Leaves 9, 13, 14, 
16, 38) or the dress and jewels of divine beings (Leaf 48). 
Remarkably there are also depictions that feature the Five 


Buddhas in both types of dress (Leaves 7, 23, 44), possibly 
together also signifying the buddhas of the ten directions.” 


The Five Buddhas are distinguished not only by their 
placement, but also by their color, gesture, vehicle, and 
symbol. In the scheme of the Compendium of Principles, 
Vairocana is white, performs the gesture of highest 
enlightenment (bodhyagrimudra), his vehicle is the lion, 
and his distinctive attribute is the wheel. The buddhas also 
represent the overcoming of certain negative qualities, in the 


5 | Vajradhatu Mandala; Dunkar, western Tibet; late 12th or early 13th 
century; photograph by Rob Linrothe, 2005 


6 | Vairocana; central thangka from a set of five; Tibet; 13th century; 


mineral pigments on cotton; Michael J. and Beata McCormick 
Collection 
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7 | Royal Vairocana; China (Liao dynasty; 907-1125), 11th century; 
gilt bronze; The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Purchase, Lila Acheson 
Wallace Gift, 2006; 2006.284 


case of Vairocana it is illusion (moha), and the attainment of 
a specific type of wisdom, which in the case of this buddha is 
the wisdom of reality. And it is important to note that each 
of the buddhas Is considered to be heading a family (kula), 
referring to those deities of similar symbolic qualities and 
powers. In the scheme of the Five Buddha Families, Vairocana 
represents the buddha family, and the other buddhas preside 
over families that, except for that of Amoghasiddhi, who 
heads the action (karma) family, are named by their primary 
symbol, vajra, jewel (ratna), and lotus. The correspondence 
of the Five Buddhas and their symbols is most clearly visible 
in the album in Leaf 14, where they are being visualized one 
emerging from the other. 


To distinguish the Five Buddhas from those who live at a 
particular time and place, like Sakyamuni, they are often 
called “Dhyani Buddhas,” a technical term that has no basis 
in traditional sources but was invented in nineteenth-century 
Nepal.” There is no good alternative name though that is not 
also used in other contexts or problematic for other reasons. 
Occasionally the terms five jina (victor) and five tathagata 
(thus gone), which are common epithets for any buddha, 
are used.” They are also referred to as the five directional 
buddhas, even though Vairocana is not representing a 


8 | Royal Vairocana; Tibet; 11th century; bronze; Pritzker Collection 


direction, or five transcendental buddhas, a quality not 
unique to these buddhas either. Here they are thus simply 
referred to as the Five Buddhas. 


There are rare instances in which Vairocana is heading the 
Five Buddhas seated in meditation. In such a case the earlier 
visual form of Vairocana is brought together with the Five 
Buddha concept, a conflation that has no basis in the root 
tantras and only occurs during the period when the Five 
Buddha concept gradually replaces the earlier one in public 


presentation, i.e., around the turn of the first millennium and 
into the second diffusion of Buddhism in Tibet.?° 


Many Faces 


Otherwise, early Five Buddha configurations are invariably 
based on the Five Buddha concept first postulated in the 
Compendium of Principles. The transition from one root text 
for Vairocana, the Awakening of the Great Vairocana Tantra, to 
that of the Compendium of Principles is exemplified by the two 
principal images of the Tabo Assembly Hall. In this temple 
the earlier main image attributed to the foundation in the 
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9 |The Vajradhatu assembly in the niche of the Sumda Assembly Hall; Zangskar, Ladakh, Jammu & Kashmir, India; early 13th century; photograph 
by C. Luczanits, 2009 


late tenth century (commonly thought to be 996) continued 
a three-family configuration from the imperial period with 
a meditating buddha flanked by four bodhisattva headed 
by Avalokitesvara and Vajrasattva.*° During the renovation, 
only forty-six years later in the mid-eleventh century, 
sculptures of the core assembly of the Vajradhatu mandala as 
described in the Compendium of Principles were added inside 
the Assembly Hall, converting it into a three-dimensional 
mandala.” In the following, | refer to the central Vairocana of 
the Vajradhatu mandala as Vajradhatu Vairocana. 


Given the rich history that representations of Vairocana 
already have at this stage, Vajradhatu Vairocana is 
represented in a considerable number of forms, and his 
identity can often be established only through the context. 
The simplest representation of Vajradhatu Vairocana, which 
also comes closest to the descriptions in the root text, depicts 
him as one-headed and performing the gesture of highest 
enlightenment (bodhyagrimudra). This is the most distinctive 
representation of this buddha in bronzes (Figs. 1, 7, 8) and 
occasionally occurs in paintings (Fig. 6).8 


The earliest known Vajradhatu mandala depictions show only 
the core deities of the Vajradhatu mandala and demonstrate 
its characteristic structure (Fig. 5). The central palace is 
divided into nine sectors, the five central of which are occupied 
by the Five Buddhas each surrounded by his entourage of 
four. In the original concept Vairocana is surrounded by four 
goddesses summarily called the “mothers of the families” 
(rigs kyi yum).”° They are represented either by the symbols 
of the buddha families surrounding Vairocana, as in Figure 5, 
or as goddesses of the colors of the four surrounding 
buddhas and holding their respective family attribute (Fig. 
12).°° Their position, their name, and the sexual connotation 
of the gesture of highest enlightenment (bodhyagrimudra) 
performed by the central buddha underpins the generative 
power of Vairocana in its original conception. 


The small thangka shown here as Figure 6 was once the 
central painting of a set of five, which together showed 
the full assembly of the deities of a mandala. In the central 
painting deities of this assembly are commonly joined by 
others not belonging to the mandala. In this case the mandala 
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10 | Four-faced Vajradhatu 
Vairochana; Tibet, 14th century; 
gilt bronze; Private Collection, 


11 | Back of Figure 10 


Taiwan 


assembly is represented by the four goddesses at the side 
of Vairocana’s lotus seat, the two monks and two solitary 
buddhas (pratyekabuddha) in the second row from the top 
(which indicate a convergence of the Vajradhatu assembly 
with that of Sarvavid Vairocana), and the protectors of the 
zenith and nadir directions in the bottom corners, which 
represent the protective deities surrounding the mandala. 
In addition, the central deity is flanked by ten bodhisattvas, 
the principal standing ones being Maitreya and Vajrapani. 
It is interesting that on most such thangka representations 
of the Vajradhatu assembly, a variant of the older three- 
family configuration is found with the central Vairocana. 
Many such paintings also feature additional buddha 
representations, in this case nine repeated teaching buddhas 
in the top row.*' Further, the bottom row has Usnisavijaya 
flanked by attendant deities and four blue protector deities 
brandishing different attributes.*? 


Vairocana’s symbolism and a number of his common 
attributes—such as a lion throne, crown, and the wheel— 
are also attributes of idealized royalty. It is thus no surprise 
that the one-faced Vajradhatu Vairocana is associated with 
royalty. This results in localized forms of this buddha, such 
as the Liao-dynasty royal Vairocana wearing a distinctive 
crown and local dress (Fig. 7)*? or the Tibetan royal Vairocana 
distinguished by his Tibetan royal dress and boots (Fig. 8). In 
general, the association of the early Vajradhatu and royalty 
are closer than one may have thought just from these images 


of the deity.%4 


Frequently Vajradhatu Vairocana is also represented as 
four-faced, a form not specified as such by any of the 
early main commentaries on the Compendium of Principles. 
Nevertheless, this is the most common mode of depicting 


Vajradhatu Vairocana among the main sculptures of the early 


western Himalayan monuments, the Sumda Assembly Hall 


providing one of the most astounding examples (Fig. 9).35 


As with Sarvavid Vairocana, the four heads of Vajradhatu 
Vairocana are another expression of the superiority and 
centrality of this buddha in comparison to the surrounding 
ones. In three-dimensional sculpture the heads can easily 
be depicted in the correct directions (Figs. 10, 11), but with 
sculptures placed against a wall and in paintings the back face 
would not be visible, and it is thus placed either on top of the 
main head (Figs. 9, 12) or represented as a second side face 


to the left of the main one (Fig. 13). 


In the composition of Figure 13, the central painting of a set 
of five dedicated to the Vajradhatu assembly, Vairocana is 
accompanied only by the four goddesses who are represented 
to the side of his throne. Around the upper area are again the 
eight bodhisattvas, this time headed by Maitreya and Manjusri 
standing to the sides of the central buddha. Surrounding 
them are 186 representations of Buddha Aksobhya, their 
presence on this painting likely complementing those on the 
other paintings of the set and deriving from a commentarial 
tradition on the Vajradhatu mandala based on the writings of 
the Indian scholar Anandagarbha. 


In the case of free-standing sculptures in the center of 
a mandala assembly, Vajradhatu Vairocana may even be 
represented with four separate bodies seated on the same 
throne and facing the four directions. In the western 
Himalayas, this is the case at Tabo (Fig. 14) and Lalung,*° and 
the main image of the Tholing Gyatsa Temple was also four- 
fold.?” Four-fold images of Vairocana are further known from 
central-Tibetan monuments and bronzes.** Again, there is no 
specific textual source for this depiction, but this appearance 
can be deduced from some of the commentaries to the 


Compendium of Principles. 
Visual Transformations 


To the Tibetan 
interpretations of this Buddha, Vajradhatu Vairocana is also 
described as four-faced and eight-armed (Fig. 15). This is 


the form of Vairocana described in the Nispannayogaval, 


complete most important known 


which contains the iconographic details for the frequently 
depicted Vajravali set of mandala, a compendium of esoteric 
teachings compiled by the eleventh-century Indian master 
Abhayakaragupta.*? Iconographically this form combines 
the previous ones with the two main pairs of arms in the 
gesture of highest enlightenment and the meditation 
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12 | Vajradhatu Vairocana surrounded by four goddesses; Trailokyavijaya 
mandala, Assembly Hall of Alchi Monastery; Ladakh; second half of the 
12th century; photograph by Jaroslav Poncar 


gesture. The thangka painting depicting this Buddha is again 
the central one of a set and features the four goddesses 
surrounding Vairocana from the Vajradhatu assembly and 
the Eight Bodhisattvas of the Fortunate Aeon. Here they are 
surrounded by twenty-four buddha representations. In the 
bottom row the Protectors of the Three Families, the triad of 
the bodhisattvas Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, and Vajrapani,“° 
is flanked by a teaching bodhisattva (possibly Maitreya or 
Manjusri), Buddha Amitayus, and White Tara. 


This 


communicates only a minor aspect of the complexity of this 


overview of the different forms of Vairocana 

deity in the Tibetan context. Besides the long commentarial 

traditions, there are three main sources of complicating 
matters further, namely: 

+ the conflation of the Five Buddhas of the Tantra Purifying 
All Unfortunate Destinies with the standard ones described 
in the Compendium of Principles 

+ the identification of other Yoga Tantra deities of the Tantra 
Purifying All Unfortunate Destinies and other ritual cycles 
as forms of Vairocana 

« and the association of the Five Buddhas with wisdom 
partners in the form of goddesses 

Each of these contributes to a new set of associated deities, 

configurations, and iconographic variants and builds on and 

adds to the broad range of meaning with which Vairocana is 
associated. 


13 | Four-faced Vairocana; from a set of paintings dedicated to the Five 
Buddhas; Tibet; 14th century; pigments on cloth; Michael J. and Beata 
McCormick Collection 


Conflations of the two cycles of teaching focusing 
on Vairocana have a considerable history. In early 
representations the four-faced, meditating Vairocana may 
be found in the context of the Five Buddhas, as is the case 
in both Alchi Dukhang“! and Mangyu Vairocana Temple. This 
is the same form of Vairocana as described in the context 
of the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra, but the 
context of these representations in these monuments leaves 
little doubt that they are meant to represent the Vajradhatu 


mandala.“ 


In many depictions the standard Vajradhatu interpretation of 
the Five Buddhas effectively replaces those specific to the 
Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra, and occasionally 
the two main mandala of the Durgatiparisodhana and 
Vajradhatu cycles are conflated entirely. In an exquisite 
thangka from a set depicting the mandala of the Vajravali cycle 
(Fig. 16), the top two mandala are the Vajradhatu mandala 
with an eight-armed form of Vairochana in the center and 
a mandala from the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations 
Tantra centered on Sakyasimha, an aspect of Vairocana.“? 
Another relevant mandala, that of Sarvavid Vairocana from 
the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra, which is 
not described in the Vajravali, is represented through the 
subsidiary deities in the top and bottom rows and around the 
mandala. In this conception, the Vajradhatu mandala must also 
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14 | Four-fold Vajradhatu Vairocana of Tabo Monastery; Tabo Main 
Temple, Assembly Hall; Spiti, Himachal Pradesh, ca. 1042 CE; photo 


Jaroslav Poncar 1984 (WHAV) 


15 | Four-faced, Eight-armed Vajradhatu Vairocana; from a set of 


paintings dedicated to the Vajradhatu mandala assembly; Michael J. 


and Beata McCormick Collection 


be considered the center of the Sarvavid Vairocana mandala 
assembly, the secondary deities of which are identified by 
captions and comprise of the sixteen Bodhisattvas of the 
Bhadrakalpa in the top row, the sixteen monks at the sides 
between the mandala, the twelve Pratyekabuddhas in the 
corners around the mandala, and the sixteen gatekeepers in 
the bottom row. 


In single paintings of a set showing Vairocana, such as Figure 
6 and Figure 13, it is thus often difficult to determine the 
underlying ritual cycle. In the thangka represented in 
Figure 6 the monks and solitary buddhas (pratyekabuddha) 
in the second row from the top are strong indicators that 
the underlying cycle is that of the Purification of All Bad 
Transmigrations Tantra, while Figure 13 remains indeterminate. 
In Figure 17, in contrast, the conflation is manifest, since 
Vairocana Is represented twice. In the center of the painting 
is Vajradhatu Vairocana, and the buddha he replaces and 
represents, meditating Sarvavid Vairocana, is shown among 
the buddhas in the top row. The flanking deities include the 
four goddesses surrounding Vairocana and six not clearly 
identifiable bodhisattvas. The presence of Usnisavijaya in the 
bottom row along with protector deities further indicates 
that this painting was commissioned in relation to life and 
death rituals. The cross-identification of the buddhas of 
the two cycles is also suggested by the Antwerp album, as 
all the representations of the five buddhas are the standard 
ones even though other depictions are clearly related to the 
Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra. 


Such cross-identifications are particularly important in 
central-Tibetan art of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, with major monuments such as Shalu Monastery, 
the main temples of Gyantse Monastery and the Maitreya 
temple in Lo Mangthang dedicating major parts of their 
iconographic program to these two Yoga Tantra cycles. These 
complex interpretations are largely unpublished and little 
understood. 


Given the importance of Buddha Vairocana in early Yoga 
Tantra conception, other deities presiding mandala are 
identified with this buddha along the lines of the symbolic 
connotations established above. For example, the teaching 
quality of Vairocana is emphasized in the Sakyasimha 
mandala of the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations 
Tantra, the second-most important mandala of that cycle. 
In this case, Vairocana is directly identified with “the lion 
of the Sakya [clan],” a crowned teaching buddha in robes 
(see the top-right mandala in Fig. 16).4* This form probably 
derives from the earlier notion that Vairocana Is a superior 
manifestation of Buddha Sakyamuni, the teacher par 
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16 | Four Mandalas of the Vajravali Cycle; Sakya (Ngor) School; Tibet; ca. 1456; pigments on cloth; Rubin Museum of Art; C2007.6.1 (HAR 81826) 


excellence. Consequently, while the texts generally specify 
the gesture of highest enlightenment (bodhyagrimudra), 
in the art Vajradhatu Vairocana, one-faced as well as four- 
faced, the buddha is also represented performing the 
teaching gesture (dharmacakramudra).*° 


The association of Vairocana with ultimate wisdom explains 
another set of deities identified with him, such as Manjuvajra, 
a three-faced six-armed form of the buddha depicted in 
embrace with Vajradhatvisvari,*° and Manjughosa, the main 
deity of the Dharmadhatuvagisvaramanjusri mandala who 
is four-faced and eight-armed.*” This mandala is the most 
prominent subsidiary mandala in early western Himalayan 
monuments, often occurring together with a variant of the 
Vajradhatu mandala and the Sakyasimha mandala. 


Finally, early variants to the Vajradhatu assembly 
are introduced through the incorporation of notions 
deriving from the Highest Yoga Tantras, in particular the 
Guhyasamaja, where each buddha has a female partner. 
As we have seen, this does not conform to the original 
conception of the Vajradhatu mandala, in which four 
goddesses surround the central Vairocana and none of the 
buddhas has a partner (see Fig. 5). In an attempt to reconcile 
these two notions, the Vajradhatu goddesses are identified 
with the wisdom partners of the Five Buddhas in the Highest 
Yoga Tantras, which becomes visible in the depictions when 
one of the goddesses takes on the white color of the central 
Vairocana.** This is the case on all examples of the Vairocana 
thangkas presented here except for that of the eight-armed 
Vairocana in Figure 15. 
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17 | Four-faced Vairocana; from a set of paintings dedicated to the Five 
Buddhas; Tibet, 13th century; pigments on cloth; Michael J. and Beata 
McCormick Collection 


This brief survey discussed only some of the main features of 
Vairocana in the main mandala of the Purification of All Bad 
Transmigrations Tantra and the Compendium of Principles, 
and each of these cycles contains a number of additional 
ones. The Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra 
contains (at least) twelve mandala, but only the two main 
ones, the Sarvavid Vairocana mandala and the Sakyasimha 
mandala are directly relevant in this context, as the others 
are subsidiary mandala headed by deities not identified with 
Vairocana. In one thangka in the Rubin Museum of Art (Fig. 
28) the standard mandala of the All-knowing Vairocana is 
surrounded by mandala of the core deities‘? of subsidiary 
mandalas of the same cycle. Reading clockwise from the 
bottom left corner these are the Sakyasimha mandala, 
the King of Long Life mandala,°° the Heart Vajrapani 
mandala,” presumably the Ratnapani mandala,*? and the 
Fierce Divinities mandala centered on an equally wrathful 
Vajrapani.°? As in this example, the mandala of this cycle are 
depicted in numerous variations, none of which has so far 


been studied in great detail.*4 


The Compendium of Principles offers an even greater number 
of mandala, and a whole cycle is dedicated to those of 
Vairocana, the Trailokyavijaya mandala, the center of which 
is depicted in Figure 12, being one of them. It goes much 
beyond this short introductory essay to explain the complex 
relationship of the different mandala, but it is important to 
note that the complexity of this long tantra compiled from 
different sources has resulted in numerous and quite diverse 
interpretations. The prolific fourteenth-century Tibetan 
scholar Buton (Bu ston), for example, postulated that the 
compendium contains 123 mandala in total, and the major 
Yoga Tantra cycles of sites like Shalu, Gyantse, and the 
Maitreya temple in Lo Mangthang contain twenty or more 


mandala deriving from this text. 


Moving East 


The variants enumerated here are characteristic of the 
Indo-Tibetan context, but Vairocana was equally prominent 
in East Asia. There Buddha Vairocana remained the 
primary buddha, an impressive example being the main 
sculpture of Todai-ji Temple in Nara. The famous twin 
mandala, both focused on Vairocana, remained a central 
feature of the Shingon tradition.°° In Tibetan Buddhism, 
however, Vairocana gradually receded in importance, the 
Yoga Tantra cycles being replaced by those of the Highest 
Yoga, which first prominently appear in public depictions in 
the thirteenth century. 


In these Aksobhya is considered the primary buddha, and 
Vairocana moves into the eastern position and his symbolism 
changes.” The major Yoga Tantra cycles referred to above 
are superseded by those of the Highest Yoga Tantra, and 
even in monuments with major Yoga Tantra cycles, such 
as the Gyantse and Lo Mangthang, the uppermost story 
contains depictions of topics from the Highest Yoga 
Tantras. However, Sarvavid Vairocana and the underlying 
tantra continue to be prominently practiced in funerary 
contexts,°® and the album presented in this book is to be 
interpreted within this context as well. 
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Details from Leaf 25 and Figure 20 


The Art Historical Context 
of Antwerp’s Vairocana Album 


Karl Debreczeny 


We know very little about the Antwerp album or its history. 
It has no colophon or indeed any text beyond a few Tibetan 
mantras. We do not even know which specific Vairocana 
text or commentary from the Sarvadurgatiparisodhana 
Tantra it relates to, or from which Tibetan Buddhist tradition 
it originates.’ All we know is that it was acquired by the 
missionary Father R. Verbois in 1923 in Wangzimiao in the 
former province of Jehol: “In the former imperial monastery 
of this town he acquires a series of paintings from a monk.” 
Beyond this we are left to try and contextualize the album 
from subtle internal visual clues within the paintings and 


compare them with similar dateable extant material. 


The meager provenance information available allows us to 


establish at least a general context for the album and make 


some suppositions about its patronage. Wangzimiao aE 
JHA was in Inner Mongolia.? The temple in Wangzimiao 
referenced by Father Verbois was probably Khoshigun sume 
(Ch: Hongcisi FE (BR) BASP) a Tibetan Buddhist monastery 
located on Mount Gurban Tulgaguri (Ch: Dingzu shan THE 
ih).4 According to local gazetteers it was founded in 1707 by 
the local Mongolian ruler Jamsu (Zhamusu FLARE; d.1708) 
of Aokhan Banner and partly subsidized by the Qing imperial 


court.° These local rulers, whose title was Jasag (Ch: Zhasake 
wang ALP aE 


the Manchu Qing imperial family over several generations 


“Jasag Prince”), closely intermarried with 


and appear repeatedly in local histories, gazetteers, and 
official Qing court documents such as the Qing Historical 
Annals (Qing shi lu ya a), where they are accorded the 


rank of prince.° The Kangxi emperor (r. 1662-1722) gave the 


monastery its name board in his own calligraphy along with 
a poem when he visited the area after the campaign against 
the Zunghar (Jungar) Mongols, which added further imperial 
associations to the site. It was the largest monastery in the 
area, with 200 buildings and 500 Tibetan Buddhist monks 
(lit. “lama monks” HEIR) in residence during the Qing 
dynasty (1644-1911), but had declined considerably by the 
Republican period (1912-1949) and was destroyed by fire 
in 1947.7 


While the monastery was initially built by the third prince 
Jamsu, tt was much later, in the early to mid-nineteenth 


century, when the ninth prince (r. 1813-ca. 1849) moved 


his residence and gave the palace to the monastery (ca. 
1803/1847), which then become known as Wangzimiao 
=Ef|Bi. One local story is that this Jasag prince’s youngest 
son entered the monastery and became a lama (probably 
meaning a Tibetan Buddhist monk), and thereafter it was 
known as “the Prince’s Temple” (Wangzimiao). The palace 
itself was based on the model of a prince’s palace in Beijing, 
and the Qing imperial court provided 10,000 liang of silver 
to the Aokhan to help build it.? While there were eight other 
Tibetan Buddhist temples in the area under the Aokhan, only 
Khoshigun sume (Hongcisi) was known as Wangzimiao.? In the 
biography of the most prominent early-twentieth-century 
local Mongolian lama associated with this temple, San Lama 
=H CTsedenbal; 1867-1939) (who was a contemporary 
of Verbois), it states that this was an ancestral temple (Ch: 


zumiao #H) 
study Tibetan Buddhism.'° So it seems likely based on this 


temple’s close family association, taken together with the 


) where Mongolian princes of Aokhan went to 


high quality of this album, that the album was made for, or 
at least belonged to, a prince of Aokhan, possibly a son of 
the local Jasag ruler who became a monk at Wangzimiao or 


one of the other eight Aokhan monasteries such as the more 


scholarly Orui-yin sume (Ch: Pushansi 


It is also interesting to note in light of this album’s strong 
Chinese characteristics that Mongolian engagement with 
Chinese visual culture was significant in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and Mongolian visual culture was 
by that time heavily steeped in Chinese forms, with some 
mediums produced largely by Chinese artisans.'* According 
to local histories of Aokhan, one of the Manchu princesses 
who married the local prince’s son is said to have brought 
artisans (gongjiang CVE) to Aokhan around 1729." While 


few details are included, this close court connection does 


indicate the means for local access to highly trained Chinese 
painters. In the early twentieth century, at about the time of 
Father Verbois’s appointment to the area, the fifteenth Jasag 


prince, Gombojab (r. 1895-1924), who was himself a monk 
and known as the “lama prince” (lama wang WE WR ED, brought 


an incarnate lama from Amdo (Qinghai) to teach his son as 
well as many artisans from the capital Beijing and other areas 
to renovate the monastery.” Even more suggestive is that 


around 1918, near the time of Father Verbois’s acquisition 
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of the album, it is recorded that a Tibetan Buddhist monk 


who was a talented painter (danging gaoshou F} i= 


=F), also 


referred to as a “master painter lama” (hugjiang lama (Bl 
IHl|WEKD, lived with the last local ruler, Laijal Rinchin Wangbo 
(r. 1929-1939, d. 1946), for many years.'? While these 


accounts are primarily based on local oral histories, providing 


only circumstantial evidence that cannot be tied directly to 
the album, they do suggest several possible scenarios for the 
album’s creation, which can be further refined by examining 


characteristics of the paintings. 


This album provides unusual insight into aspects of Tibetan 
Buddhist meditation 


restricted to oral transmission by a teacher to his initiated 


and ritual, instruction normally 
disciple, and thus suggests something of its patronage. 
Visualization is central to meditation practice and ritual in 
Tibetan Buddhism, but it is rarely, if ever, spelled out visually 
in such a literal fashion. For example, Leaf 10 features a 
depiction of a deity being visualized holding his range of 
implements and weapons, and the same objects are depicted 
again larger around the deity in the same order to make it 
clear to the viewer which objects he or she is to visualize and 
in which hand. This reduplication is outside the norm for 
depicting Tibetan deities and suggests the album was made 
for someone raised outside the Tibetan tradition, such as a 
Chinese, Mongolian, or Manchu patron as an instruction 
manual, a step-by-step visual guide. This is not unlike another 


Tibetan Buddhist object made by a Mongolian monk in the 


nineteenth century, a woodblock print map of Wutaishan 


FG LU] that includes a Chinese inscription explaining why 


one would venerate such an object, explanations which are 
not found in the accompanying Tibetan and Mongolian 
inscriptions.'© Similarly there are occasionally Tibetan texts 
by Mongolian authors that contain unusually detailed 
descriptions and explanations regarding aspects that could 


be seen as assumed knowledge for a Tibetan audience.” 


General Stylistic Analysis 


The visual language of the album is an interesting mixture, 
for despite its Tibetan Buddhist content it is expressed in an 
overwhelmingly Chinese aesthetic, even incorporating native 
Chinese imagery quite outside the Tibetan tradition. The 
landscape in particular is done in a heavily stylized rich blue- 
green style strongly reminiscent of early Ming court painting. 
The story of the Buddha’s life, found on Leaves 30-38, has 
been reimagined in a Chinese setting, with Chinese palatial 
architecture and Ming-period courtiers. In Leaves 33-34 
the young Siddhartha is clearly depicted as a Chinese, rather 


than an Indian, prince. Beyond the clothing of the figures, 
these scenes are created in a holistic and convincing manner 
by painters well versed in Chinese conventions. For instance 
in Leaf 32 the patterning on the buildings’ white marble 
plinths and steps suggest a royal opulence. The crosshatch 
lattice elements in the eaves of both buildings suggest garden 
architecture, an atmosphere reinforced by the azurite-blue 
scholar’s rock framed by palm leaves between them, which 
would be de rigueur in a Chinese garden of taste. The painted 
screens that frame the figures seated inside—the prince’s 
royal parents on the left and the young bodhisattva learning 
to read and write on the right—add an appropriate air of 


scholarly refinement. 


One also finds well-established Chinese conventions for 
depicting the life of the Buddha, such as depicting the 
bodhisattva riding the elephant in Maya’s dream (Leaf 30) 
(whereas Tibetans typically only depict a white elephant) and 
interpreting the nagas who bathe him as dragons (Leaf 31)." 
Another distinctive characteristic found throughout the 
album leaves is the visual language of visionary experiences in 
the form of radiating rainbow light and billowing, multicolored 


clouds, which can also be traced to early Ming sources. 


The depiction of monks is more complex. There are both 
Chinese monks (Leaf 33, 38), with their long billowing 
sleeves and red outer robes over their left arms, and Indian 
monks (Leaves 1-2), with their chests and right arms exposed, 
and both are found together in the same image (Leaf 37).”” 
Identifiable Tibetan monastic robes, with their distinctive 
sleeveless vest-shaped inner singlet, appear only once (Leaf 
9). However, nearly identical images appear two more times 
in the leaves, with a similar placement floating above the 
practitioner, probably depicting the meditator’s lama (guru), 
but lacking the singlet, suggesting an Indian master (Leaves 
3, 16). This is an important distinction in the depiction of 
Tibetan and Indian masters that the artists who painted this 
album seem to have been unaware of, but not the kind of 
mistake a Tibetan painter would make, as the difference 
between Indian and Tibetan lineage masters is significant 
in a Tibetan context but commonly conflated by Chinese 
artists, especially from the Ming period on, when Buddhism 
and Buddhist masters are generically described as “from 
E Sl FE [A142 Additionally 
Mongolian monks appear once (Leaf 38), recognizable by 


the West” (xiyu fan seng 


their long red robes with narrow sleeves (del), blue belts, 
yellow hats, and heavy, yellow outer cowls draped over their 
shoulders. This is likely a clue to the album’s production 
or patronage, as such a specific visual reference is unlikely 
to be made in other contexts, such as Tibetan or Chinese. 


Comparable indicators of local production can be found on 
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other objects such as the aforementioned woodblock map 
of Wutaishan made by a Mongolian monk in the nineteenth 
century (see note 16), which makes specific visual references 
to its local context, such as the particular costume of yellow 
robes with orange trim which was the color coding used as an 
ethnic marker of Chinese practitioners of Tibetan Buddhism 
on the mountain.” Interestingly the practitioner at the 
center of the ritual in the Antwerp album, which the viewer 
is to emulate or identify with, is depicted wearing Indian 


monastic robes. 


While the Chinese content, such as landscape, courtiers, and 
architectural settings, is depicted quite skillfully, the Tibetan 
aspects are handled more awkwardly. In the aforementioned 
depictions of monks, the pointed yellow hats in Leaves 2, 
3, 16, and 38 are schematic and ambiguous. They are not 
quite the right shape to be the yellow hats for which the 
monks of the Geluk (dGe lugs) order are famous—though 
in the case of Leaf 38 the rest of the monk’s Mongolian 
dress suggest that this might be what was intended. The 
distinctly Himalayan architectural form of the stupa, also in 
Leaf 38, is quite recognizable. However the square section 
that typically sits on top of the dome (harmika) is missing, 
and the little, triangular upturned corners just above the 
dome are curiously specific details that seem to reference 


a Nepalese model. 


The artists are also unfamiliar with conventions for depicting 
Tibetan deities, such as those found in Leaves 3, 10, 22, 
28, and 54. Take for example the combination of Tibetan 
and Chinese imagery in Leaf 54, where the Tibetan deities 
floating above appear quite awkward, including Panjaranatha 
Mahakala (top left), one of the principle protectors of the 
Sakya tradition and the state protector of the Mongol empire. 
The appearance of Panjaranatha, while suggestive of a Sakya 
context, does not necessarily identify this work as Sakya, 
as this protector was important to Mongolians quite apart 
from his Tibetan sectarian associations. Panjaranatha appears 
prominently in Geluk monasteries throughout Mongolia 
even to this day due to his special role in the Mongol empire 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 7? He is stiff and 
schematic, his characteristic fanged snarl shown as a toothy 
grin. Rather, the artist seems much more comfortable in 
the depiction of the figures making offerings below, which 
are finely articulated and appear to be based on indigenous 
Chinese imagery of Daoist immortals. While not immediately 
recognizable as references to specific Daoist deities, they 
draw on a clear Daoist visual vocabulary of peaches, gourds, 
mushrooms, leaf hats, and, more particularly, clothing such 
as shawls and skirts made from fur and leaves, elements 


that come from a long tradition of depicting immortals and 


ancient sages. This grouping of eight such figures may even 
be an oblique reference to the Eight Immortals, however 
their specific iconography does not match. In Leaves 28 and 
45 the pairing of tiger and dragon appears to be a reference 
to the dualistic principle of yin-yang and is often depicted 
accompanying Daoist deities, while other figures are Daoist- 
inspired bureaucratic gods.*? Such Daoist-inspired content, 
not at all part of a Tibetan cultural or ritual context, is an 
indication of Chinese artists falling back on familiar forms. 
This inclusion of such distinctly Chinese visual forms clearly 
places the album’s production in a Chinese context. Other 
animals such as the turtle, clam, and crab, found in Leaves 
17-19, are associated with the Dragon King, who is himself 
depicted in Leaves 18 and 19. The specific details of the 
depiction in Leaf 17 of a freshwater crab with hairy claws 
(“hairy crabs” dazhaxie KPA) and a freshwater clam with 
red flesh (“blood clam” maohan =&!#H), which are particular 


to the Jiangsu region, as well as the particular shape of the 


river boat in Leaf 39, especially popular in east Zhejiang, may 
suggest at least one painter in the atelier was from the east 
coast of China.” It should also be noted that the very format 
of this object, an album, is Chinese, and not commonly 
employed in the Tibetan tradition. Despite its very strong 
Chinese characteristics, surprisingly the only Chinese writing 


in the entire album appears almost hidden in the two lower 


palace halls of Leaf 28: single characters labeling the sun H 
| Cleft). 


(right) and moon 


Moreover the variation in depictions between the fifty-four 
leaves suggests the hands of different artists and indicates 
that this album is the product of an atelier. Comparing like 
forms, such as the depiction of the four-faced Sarvavid 
Vairocana in Leaves 8, 9, 17, 27, 28, and 45 make this clear. 
In Leaves 9 and 27 he is white and the faces on the sides 
and back of his head are done in narrow profile in keeping 
with Tibetan tradition, while in the others different painters 
have turned the heads to reveal the faces in more of a three- 
quarters profile, changed the color of the skin to a pinkish 
hue, and made the lips fleshy. Moreover the ornaments and 
five-pointed crowns are painted in a simple, less- prominent 


gold outline, making them comparably difficult to see (Leaves 


8, 17, 45, and especially 28). 


While these indications of the cultural context of the art are 
clear, the dating of this album is not. Buddhist painting in 
China was remarkably stable from the Ming period on, and 
copying earlier paintings was a widespread practice, especially 
in the Qing. Therefore distinguishing between Ming and 
Qing works can be problematic. This is especially true for 
religious works, which lack many of the stylistic markers on 


which connoisseurs of Chinese painting have traditionally 
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18 | Great White Stupa (Baitasi, HJ#5#), a detail from Panoramic 
Map of Wutaishan (Tib: Ri bo dwangs bsil kyi gnas bkod, Mon: Serigtn 


tungyalay ayula-yin oron-u jokiyal, Ch: TS Wy BURA); Cifusi & 
fis, Wutaishan, China; dated 1846; painted and colored woodblock 
print; H 53.25 in. x W 73.25 in. x D 2.375 in.; Rubin Museum of Art; 
C2004.29.1 CHAR 65371) 


focused. While the album is overwhelmingly Ming in style 
and of high quality, the schematic nature of some depictions 
and repetitive forms suggests a later dating. Based on a few 
pointed and dated comparisons | will argue that the Antwerp 
album is most likely a Qing (ca. 19th century) copy of an 
early Ming (ca. 15th century) original. 


Tibetan Buddhist Artistic 


Production in China 


The roots of Tibetan Buddhist artistic production at the 
Chinese imperial court can be traced back to the Mongol 
empire.” Mongolian interests in Tibetan Buddhism lay in 
both the model of sacrosanct rulership, the cakravartin, that 
spanned ethnic and clan divides and united an empire, as well 
as the corresponding esoteric means to real physical power 
that could be harnessed to serve the Mongol imperium. The 
Mongols conquered all of China in the thirteenth century and 
established Tibetan Buddhism as one of the official religions 


of the Yuan state, thereby bringing Tibetan visual culture to 
the Chinese heartland. In 1260, when Qubilai Khan declared 
himself Great Khan of the entire Mongol empire, he made a 
Tibetan cleric, Phakpa (Phags pa), his state preceptor. When 
the conquest of China was completed with the founding of 
the Yuan dynasty in 1279, he made this Tibetan the empire’s 
imperial preceptor the highest religious authority in the land, 
a tradition that continued until the collapse of the Yuan 
dynasty (1368). Phakpa recommended a young Nepalese 
artist named Anige (BERL, 1244-1278/1306) for service 
at the Mongol court who so impressed Qubilai Khan that he 
quickly rose to Supervisor-in-Chief of All Artisans at court.”° 


Anige’s greatest impact on the Chinese landscape was a pair 
of monumental white stupas built in important sites to the 
Mongol Yuan state. One of these, the Great White Stupa 
(Baitasi, Hd5¥; 1301) on Wutaishan (Fig. 18), is likely 


referenced as glimpses of a white stupa paired with Chinese 


rooflines behind mountains that appear repeatedly in the 
Antwerp album (Leaves 39-42). It is a distinctive monumental 
Himalayan-style architectural landmark that contrasts with 
the Chinese temple architecture that surrounds it, and it 
became a famous icon for the mountain itself.” Wutaishan, 
the earthly abode of the Bodhisattva of Wisdom Manjusri was 
a favorite pilgrimage site with Mongolians whose popularity 
peaked in the nineteenth century, and thus would have been 
an immediately recognizable visual reference for the album’s 
audience.*® Note, too, that it has the particular Nepalese 
upturned triangles found on the stupa in album Leaf 38. 


Tibetan Buddhism in Ming China 


Anige’s legacy of Nepalese-style artistic production of 
Tibetan Buddhist material at the imperial court in Beijing also 
continued well into the Ming period (1368-1644). By the 
early Ming dynasty, especially in the reigns of Yongle (1402- 
1424), Xuande (1426-1435), and Chenghua (1465-1487), 
Chinese court artists had developed a fine appreciation for 
Tibetan styles and could seamlessly work them into their own 
paintings and sculptures. Examples of this early Ming Sino- 
Tibetan artistic integration can be found in the wall painting 
programs at both imperial and court sponsored temples such 
as Qutansi (1392, 1418, 1427) in Amdo and Fahaisi (1443) in 


Beijing among others.” 
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19 | Detail from “Delivering the soul of Ming Taizu long handscroll” (After Precious Deposits, 107) 


The Yongle Period (1402-1424): Long 
Handscroll (14.07) 


Yongle IK (r. 1402-1424) was the first Ming emperor to 
establish significant ties with Tibetan patriarchs, and very 
recently there has been some acceptance that he was probably 
a believer in Tibetan Buddhism.*° It was under the Yongle 
Emperor that Chinese court-produced Tibetan Buddhist art 
reached a pinnacle, most famously its sumptuous gilt bronzes 
that combine the sensuous line of Nepalese aesthetics with 
the jewel-like precision of imperial court craftsmanship.” The 
most significant event in Sino-Tibetan relations during the 
early Ming was the visit of the Fifth Karmapa (De bzhin gshes 
pa; 1384-1415) to the early Ming capital of Nanjing in 1407. 
A monumental fifty-foot-long hand scroll (Fig. 19) called 
the “Delivering the Soul of Ming Taizu Long Handscroll” 
(pudu Ming Taizu chang juan tu EY AAAS IA; Tib. 
Ming gong ma tha’i tsu’u "das chos bsgrubs pa’i skor gyi shog 


thang) records the miraculous occurrences during memorial 
services performed by the Fifth Karmapa at Linggusi 3% 


OH, Nanjing’s largest temple, for the Yongle Emperor’s 


parents in a series of forty-nine narrative paintings, and it 
is one of the most well-known visual manifestations of the 
emperor’s engagement with Tibetan Buddhism.*? 


Here we see the same ways of representing moments of 
revelation that are so distinctive of the Antwerp Vairocana 
album, with identical radiating rainbow light and multicolored 
clouds. In the Yongle handscroll the clouds are carefully 


formulated with subtle modulations of pigment using a wide 
variety of colors (clearly visible in the white clouds at right). 
The clouds in the Vairocana album have a more limited color 
scheme and are loose, formulaic, and at times even cursory 
by comparison, with less logic and more often falling back 
on simple repetitive loops instead of the more complex spiral 
forms that support the auspicious “as you wish” (ruyi QED 
pattern. One major difference between the Antwerp album 
and the Yongle handscroll is that the scroll contains long 
multilingual inscriptions that describe the miracles depicted 
and divide the scenes.** The Yongle handscroll also contains 
fine articulations of architecture, so accurate that individual 
halls of Linggusi Monastery can be identified. Other 
comparable Yongle period paintings can also be found, such 
as the Baiyun Temple scroll in Beijing.*# 


The Xuande Period (1426-1435): 
Vajra Wisdom Tantra (14.28) 


Imperial court patronage of Tibetan Buddhism continued in 
the Xuande ‘=: (# reign (1426-1435), which produced the 
closest point of comparison to the Antwerp album in both 
style and theme: the Vajra Wisdom Tantra of Deep Meditation 
(Zhenchan neiyin dunzheng xuning fajie jingang zhying Ape 

EYE aes tet BRE Ts AL <p Till] 27K) illuminated manuscript (Figs. 
20-22) dated by inscription to the third year of Xuande 
(1428), now in the National Palace Museum, Taiwan. It 
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is a three-volume text mounted accordion style with 209 
folios and 106 illuminations.*° The Antwerp Vairocana album 
follows the early Ming Vajra Wisdom Tantra illuminated 
manuscript in most ways, indeed it is the only other example 
| have been able to find that spells out visualization practice 
in such an explicit manner and even employs much of the 
same visual language. Even the dimensions of each folio (21.4 
x 28.5 cm) are quite close to the Antwerp album’s leaves 
(26.3 x 27 cm). Many of the details of the National Palace 
Museum manuscript are startlingly close to the Antwerp 
album, from the landscape and cloud backgrounds to the 
array of ritual items, from the method for both depicting 
and sequencing visualizations down to particular details in 
the depiction of the figures. Compare for instance Figure 
20 (vol. 3, folio 5) with Leaf 25 of the Antwerp album. Note 
the identical clothing the meditator wears and even the gold 
detailing on the blue lotus on which he sits (see chapter 


opening image compa rison). 


While the author of Vajra Wisdom is unknown, both the 
calligrapher and painter are named on the last two folios of 
the final volume as Shen Du (223 AS; 1357-1434) and 
Shang Xi (= 48 


court calligrapher who inscribed several prominent court 


). Shen Du was a famous early Ming 


projects during the Yongle reign, while the painter Shang Xi 
entered court service in the Xuande period. Both of their 
works are extant in the imperial collections in Beijing and 
Taipei.” When comparing the individual images within the 
Vajra Wisdom manuscript, more than one hand can be seen, 
and when compared to the quality of Shang Xi’s other extant 
paintings, such as the famous “Guan Yu Captures General 
Pang” (BAPE A$ IE]; ca. 1430), it is more likely that this work 


was created by court workshop painters overseen by Shang 


Xi. All of this indicates that Vajra Wisdom was a Ming imperial 
court production, though we do not know for certain if it was 
produced for the Xuande emperor or for some courtier such 
as a eunuch, who were also major patrons of Tibetan Buddhist 


art at the court.?8 


A major difference is that Vajra Wisdom is a self-consciously 
syncretic work of Confucian, Daoist, and Buddhist content 
and thus purely a Chinese invention.” If it were simply an 
illuminated translation of a Tibetan text then indigenous 
Chinese religious traditions such as Confucianism and 
Daoism would not be present. Indeed early on in the text (vol. 
1, folio 10) the founders of these three religions are depicted 
together with an accompanying text that makes this syncretic 
intention explicit.4° This is in keeping with an early Ming 
policy to combine the three religions, known as the “unity 
of the three teachings.”“' This is in distinction to Antwerp’s 
Vairocana album, where the content is clearly Tibetan 


Buddhist and Daoist-inspired figures appear as ancillary 


figures as a result of an artistic process of convergence and 


not a reflection of self-conscious religious syncretism. 


It is clear from the imagery in Vajra Wisdom that Tibetan 
sources are being drawn on, though what those sources are 
has yet to be thoroughly explored. It has been tentatively 
suggested that Vajra Wisdom is drawing on Kagyu teachings 
such as Mahamudra and the Six Yogas of Naropa (Naro 
chos drug), citing similarities with yogic “inner heat” (gtum 
mo) practices.** While the Tibetan scriptural sources remain 
uncertain, the Tibetan visual references are clear, such as a 
Tibetan master and Vajradhara at the very opening of the text 
(vol. 1, folio 1). Also quite telling are the protectors on the last 
folio of the first two volumes: Panjaranatha Mahakala (Fig. 
21; vol. 1, folio 71) and Four-armed Mahakala, the same pair of 
guardians depicted in the wall paintings at the entrances of all 
thirteen halls of Qutansi, a contemporary Kagyu monastery 
built and painted by the Yongle (1418) and Xuande (1427) 
imperial ateliers.47 These Tibetan Buddhist deities, who 
appear throughout the illuminations, are skillfully depicted 
and seamlessly integrated into the paintings and do not suffer 
from any of the awkwardness found in the Tibetan imagery 
in the Antwerp Vairocana album. Note in Vajra Wisdom (Fig. 
21) the small loincloths that have been added to the corpses 
that the two forms of Mahakala stand on, a detail often found 
in Ming and Qing court-produced depictions of Tibetan 
figures that would otherwise be naked. This detail is missing 
in the Antwerp depiction of Panjaranatha Mahakala in Leaf 


54, as if the painters were unaware of this court convention. 


Another important distinction is that the Vajra Wisdom 
images are mounted accordion style with accompanying 
explanatory text in Chinese. The text is very detailed, 
describing visualization practice, while the paintings tend to 
be more general (much of what is described in the text is 
not included in the images). In the beginning of the work the 
image comes first followed by the text elucidating the image, 
while later (around vol. 1, folio 26-27) the text appears to 
come first. Certain telling phrases in the text such as “as 
ie] Un EE)” implies that 


the images and text were created at the same time (or that 


depicted in the images (xingtu rushi IZ 


the paintings were created first). Based on these many close 
points of comparison one suspects that the Antwerp album 
also once had accompanying explanatory texts that are now 
lost, and it may have also been mounted accordion style and 
interspersed with leaves of text similar to Vajra Wisdom. There 
are several leaves in the Antwerp album that are creased 
vertically, such as Leaves 24-26, as if they were once folded, 
much like the illuminated manuscript in Taiwan. Paintings 
in China can change format and be divided, reordered, and 
recombined with other material several times throughout the 
life of the object.44 
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20 | Scene from folio 5 and text from folio 6 of the Vajra Wisdom Tantra of Deep Meditation (vol. 3); China; dated 1428; colors on paper; 21.4 x 


28.5 cm; National Palace Museum, Taiwan 


The stylized blue-green landscapes highlighted in gold in 
the Antwerp Vairocana album are quite similar to the Vajra 
Wisdom folios (vol. 2, folios 25, 57, 59; vol. 3, folios 29, 39, 
46), although the colors of the latter appear to be more 
saturated. The muted green tone used in the depiction of the 
ground in the Antwerp album stands out when comparing 
these two works. More specifically the use of black dots 
highlighted in white to give texture to the blue-green rocks 
found (though inconsistently) in the Antwerp Vairocana 
album leaves (Leaves 3, 4, 6, 16, 41, 42, 43) is not found on 
the Taiwan paintings dated 1428 and is a method that is more 
consistent with very late Ming and even more with Qing and 
early Republican period painting.*° 


The painting of the clouds in the Vairocana album is also 
very similar to that in the Vajra Wisdom manuscript—it 
makes a better comparison than the Yongle handscroll— 
with comparable forms and compositions and an identical 


color scheme of alternating soft pinks and yellows. Again 
the Antwerp album has less logic in some areas and often 
favors simpler repeated loop patterns over the more complex 
swirling cloud forms. Within these skies the repeated image 
of a rain of gold flowers against an intense blue, which is 
characteristic of the Taiwan album (Figs. 20, 22), is also 
found in the Antwerp album (Leaves 1, 11, 44, 23, 15, 54) but 
is not as prominent a decorative feature. The same brilliant 
rainbow light radiating from buildings (Fig. 22) is also a 


prominent feature in both works. 


Aside from the figures and the landscape, a third striking 
feature of the Chinese visual content in the Antwerp album 
that makes an interesting point of comparison to the Taiwan 
piece is the architecture depicted. In the question of dating, 
the architecture in some of the paintings could provide a 
clue, as there are some major structural differences between 
Ming and Qing architecture. So ifthe Antwerp album at least 
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21 | Pafjaranatha Mahakala from the Vajra Wisdom Tantra of Deep 
Meditation (vol. 1, folio 71); China; dated 1428; colors on paper; 21.4 x 


28.5 cm; National Palace Museum, Taiwan 


contained late Qing features, a Ming date could be ruled out, 
though if it showed early Ming features it could still be a later 
Qing copy.*° However, broadly speaking, the architectural 
depictions in the Antwerp album are too generalized, lacking 
sufficient structural details that might reveal a more specific 
timeframe and are thus inconclusive. (This is in strong 
contrast to the two early Ming works previously discussed, 
Vajra Wisdom and the Yongle Handscroll, where the detail 
and accuracy are such that even individual halls of a historic 
temple can be identified.) Also, the building details between 
paintings are inconsistent. For example, comparing the 
buildings in Leaves 2, 26, 46, and 53 reveals that although 
their general architectural style is comparable, the brackets 
of the structures depicted in each leaf are different. This 
may be due in some part to the workshop nature of this 
album. Also, the lines that depict the roof tiles are extremely 
mechanical, often completely vertical even when a building 
is represented at an angle, for example the building in the 


foreground in Leaf 30. 


The most detailed and informative architectural depiction is 
found in Leaf 2, so rather than taking the architecture of each 
leaf individually it will be used here as the primary example. 
In this leaf the details of the buildings, such as the roof, roof 


22 | Architecture detail from the Vajra Wisdom Tantra of Deep 
Meditation (vol. 3, folio 13); China; dated 1428; colors on paper; 21.4 x 


28.5 cm; National Palace Museum, Taiwan 


ornaments, parapets, stone plinths, and steps are all rather 
generic for both Ming and Qing architecture. The brackets 
are more articulated than in some of the other leaves, but 
they are not aligned with the columns, which is structurally 
impossible. The mismatch suggests that the painters were 
not familiar with architecture or with the specialized genre of 


architectural painting (jiehua 7 IH). The number of brackets 
of the three major buildings is exaggerated, and each bracket 
set is depicted as an upturned triangle with simple lines 
defining it, both of which are more typical of architecture 
painting (iehua FRB) from the Qing.*” The decorative 
pattern (caihua #Z1B]) on the beams that support the rows 


of bracket sets (the architrave) could be Ming, but seems 
more in tune with that of the Qing. Still if one compares the 
main gate of the monastery in the foreground of Leaf 2 to 
the hall in vol. 3, folio 13 (Fig. 22) of the Vajra Wisdom book 
(dated 1428), one sees that they bear very strong similarities 
despite the different size and number of brackets. However, 
the architecture in the Vajra Wisdom book (vol. 3, folios 
13, 43) is more clearly delineated; the brackets are clearly 
articulated and correctly aligned with the columns. In general 
the decorative pattern on the beams in the Vajra Wisdom book 
(especially vol. 3, folio 43) more closely resembles those of 


extant early Ming examples such as Qutansi (1392, 1418, 
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1427), Fahaisi (1443), and Zhihuasi (1444). Still, certain 
details of the architecture in the Antwerp album, such as the 
cusped shape of the doorway in Leaf 2, seem to reflect earlier 


northern architecture.*® 


The Chenghua Period (1465-1487): 
Chongshansi Album (1483) 


Stylistically the Antwerp Vairocana album also resembles 
several mid- to late fifteenth-century examples, including one 
in the same format—two sets of album leaves (51 x 37 cm)— 
made in the Chenghua period (1465-1487) with a preface 
dated 1483. This work copied wall paintings at Chongshansi 
oe 32 SF (1383) in Taiyuan, Shanxi, depicting Sakyamuni’s life 
and the 53 Visits of Sudhana in 138 leaves (Fig. 23).“° It has 


many similarities with the Antwerp album, though is not as 


close a comparison as the Vajra Wisdom book. Immediately 
the same visual language of visionary experiences that 
characterizes the Antwerp album can be noticed: swirling 
multicolored clouds, emanating forms, and radiating rainbow 
light framing Chinese palace halls floating in the clouds. The 
sky is the same solid blue with thin horizontal bands, and the 
ground is a similar even green punctuated with azurite-blue 
rocks highlighted in gold. The cloud shapes are also similar, 
though the clouds’ colors are a bit more intense, blue has 
been added to the yellow and pink, and the swirling patterns 
are emphasized more. One of the main differences from the 
Antwerp album is that the compositions in the Chongshansi 
album are more crowded. However, they are large wall 
painting compositions collapsed down into the small space of 
album leaves, so it is not surprising to find condensed, tightly 


packed scenes. 


Every leaf in the Chongshansi album is labeled in the top- 
left corner with a Chinese two-line cartouche numbering and 
briefly identifying the scene depicted. Many of these same 
Chinese cultural references, such as the musical instruments 
seen in Antwerp Leaf 17, the multi-piped mouth organ (sheng 
4), a handheld frame with chimes (yunluo =e), transverse 
HAD, and 
cymbals (luo $4), can also be found in the Chongshansi 
album (Sudhana scene 31). The Antwerp album also adds 


Tibetan instruments such as the white conch trumpet and 


flute (heng di EFA), wooden clapper (pai ban 4 


hand drum (damaru).°° Such Tibetan elements are nowhere 
in evidence in the Chongshansi album. Not only are the 
figures and architecture in these Indian stories depicted 
as Chinese courtiers and palaces, but the stupas appear as 
multistoried Chinese pagodas (Sudhana scene 16; Buddha 


scene 84) and distinctive Chinese-shaped coffins can also 


23 | “Sudhana Meets the Elder Utpalabhuti in Prthurastra,” Scene 22 
from the Chongshansi album; Chongshansi, Taiyuan, Shanxi Province, 
China; Xuande period (1426-1435), preface dated 1483; colors on 
paper; 91 x 37 cm; Chongshansi Monastery Collection 

(After: Zhao Puchu #X #41996, Shancai tongzi wushi san can tux Df ig 
f+ = Ble The 53 Visits of Sudhana (Hong Kong: Zhongguo Fojiao 
Wenhua chuban youxian gongsi), 22.) 


be found (Buddha scenes 81 and 82). Unlike the Antwerp 
album the architectural depictions in the Chongshansi leaves 


are carefully delineated, with brackets and columns aligned. 


Based on these visual comparisons, is the Antwerp Vairocana 
album a Ming original or a Qing copy of a Ming painting? 
The kinds of inconsistencies found in the Antwerp album are 
less likely to be made by a Ming painter, especially a Ming 
court painter, than the result of a copyist less familiar with 
the subject matter. One often sees such schematization and 
inaccuracies introduced in later copies, especially in the Qing. 
Usually it is a rule of thumb that the more recent a work is, the 
more sketchy and sometimes inaccurate the representations 
of architecture become, with either extra structural details 
or a lack of details. It is unusual to see paintings that include 
architectural details showing mechanical lines or mismatched 
brackets by court painters in either the Ming or Qing, so it 
is unlikely that the painters of the Antwerp Vairocana album 
were in a court atelier. Such mistakes more often are seen in 
woodblock prints like novel illustrations.*' In this vein, some 
of the plain elements of architecture, such as the simple and 
schematic bridge in Leaf 6, and the more elaborate in Leaves 
7 and 42, suggest a broader awareness of models published 
in woodblock print sources such as the painting copybook 
The Manual of the Mustard Seed Garden (Jieziyuan Huazhuan 
FT Se ED published in the early Qing period (first 
edition 1679).°? Also, a rudimentary acknowledgement of 


perspective is seen in the Antwerp album in the shape of the 
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24 | Mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana (Durgatiparisodhana from the Vajradhatu Mandala Series); Inner Mongolia or Beijing; ca. 18th century; colors 
on cloth with cloth mounting; 57 x 33 1/2 in. 144.8 x 85.1 cm); Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Natacha Rambova, 1960; 1960-131-1 
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staircases, one shown from the side in a triangle shape and 
one from the front in a wedge shape. In some cases, such as 
in leaves 2, 30, and 32, multiple perspectives are presented 
at the same time, which is unusual, and while earlier examples 
can be found, this appears more often beginning in paintings 


from the Qing Qianlong period (1736-1795).°? 
Tibetan Buddhism in the Qing Dynasty 


In the mid-seventeenth century China was once again 
conquered by a foreign people from the north: the Manchus. 
During the Qing dynasty (1644-1911) Tibetan Buddhism 
was once again one of the official religions of the empire, 
and production of Tibetan Buddhist art at court increased 
exponentially. Beyond a simple continuation of patronage 
from the previous Ming dynasty, Manchu interest in Tibetan 
Buddhism can also be traced directly to Mongolian patronage 
in the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries. Specifically it was 
the patron-priest relationship between Qubilai Khan and 
his Tibetan Imperial Preceptor Phakpa (’Phags pa) that was 
seen as a powerful model worthy of emulation in the Manchu 
court of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” Also, 
as Tibetan Buddhism had become a potent cultural and 
political symbol among Mongolians, the greatest threat to 
the stability to the newly founded Qing empire, it was seen 
as a way of bringing the Mongolians into the Qing fold. 
Much as this multiethnic empire had four official languages— 


Manchu, Chinese, Mongolian, and Tibetan—the resulting 


Qing patronage fostered a surge of exchange between these 
55 


artistic traditions. 


25 | Five Leaf Ritual Crown; China or Inner Mongolia; 18th-19th 
century; silk, cotton, and seed pearls; W 61.4 cm; MAS | Museum aan 
de Stroom, Antwerp, Belgium, Asia Collection; AE 1997.0004.0001; 
© MAS | Museum and Heritage, Antwerp, Belgium; photograph by 
Bart Huysmans and Michel Wuyts 


Most famous for his personal interest in both Tibetan 
Buddhism and artistic production was the Qianlong emperor 
(r. 1736-1795). From childhood the future emperor was 
educated with his future state chaplain, Changkya Rolpai 
Dorjé (ICang skya Rol pa’i rdo rje; 1717-1786),°° and together 
they studied Buddhist scripture as well as Tibetan. On top of 
Changkya Rolpai Dorjé’s responsibilities as state preceptor 
(guoshi fil) and chief religious advisor to the Qing court, 
the Qianlong emperor entrusted the Changkya Hutukhtu 
with oversight of the imperial workshops’ production of 
sacred images. One of Rolpai Dorjé’s most significant 
contributions to the production of religious images was the 
composition and engraving of several Tibeto-Mongolian 
iconographic guides, which were the most authoritative of 
the eighteenth century. They include “Collection of Images 
of Tibetan Buddhist Deities” (Lamajiao shengxiang ji Wl WR 
FLEURSE) and “Guide to the Sacred Images of All the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas” (Zhu fo pusa shengxiang zan ne fp 
SE ee (BA), also called simply “The Three-hundred Icons” 
(sku brnyan sum brgya), which established Sino-Mongolian- 


Tibetan iconic forms for the next two hundred years.” 


Changkya Rolpai Dorjé is also credited with the founding 
of a thangka painting school in Beijing.°° One example of 
this Qing court style of Tibetan Buddhist painting, produced 
in a similar time and place and with a related theme to the 
Antwerp album, is a mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana (Fig. 
24), now in the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Here we see 
a seamless integration of Tibetan and Chinese imagery. 
The blue-green rock formations are a bit softer than in the 
Antwerp album, with rounded forms and subtler transitions 
between blue and green, while the multi-colored auspicious 
clouds are more symmetrical and regularized, more in 
keeping with Tibetan conventions. Some distinctive forms, 
such as the Eight Auspicious Symbols in gold floating in red 
spheres around the top of the mandala, are not a Tibetan 
convention but are typical of Qing period thangka painting. 
A few particular details, such as the tiger-faced shield of 
the general among the Seven Jewels of the Monarch at the 
bottom right of the mandala, may suggest Inner Mongolian, 
Chinese, and/or Manchu painters.°? This mandala of Sarvavid 
Vairocana might have been produced in one of the Tibetan 
Buddhist centers of the Qing by a workshop overseen by 
Changkya Rolpai Dorjé such as Dolonnor (Dolonnuur) 
in Inner Mongolia, the Manchu summer capital Jehol 
(Chengde FEAE),©° or Beijing. Dolonnor, just to the west 
of Jehol Province, was the seat of the Changkya lamas and 
became one of the most important Qing production sites for 
Tibetan Buddhist art. By the nineteenth century their works 
were being exported all over the Tibetan Buddhist world.” 
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Another object created ina similar context is a five-leaf ritual 
crown (Fig. 25) depicting Vairocana at the center of the 
Buddhas of the Five Families. The silk medium and Vairocana’s 
hand gesture both suggest a Chinese or Inner Mongolian 
manufacture. It appears that all of the deities once had a tiny 
object sewn to their foreheads (urna), such as a small seed 
pearl. Tiny seed pearls worked into the ornamentation of 
figures are characteristic features of Mongolian textiles and 


they are also found in Chinese luxury objects. 


The Qing period is often described as the “culture of the 
copy,” with everything from mechanical reproduction to 
“emulation,” where an artist would assume the stylistic guise 
of an admired predecessor to commune with him through the 
traces of his hand.® This legacy has often made it difficult to 
separate the original from the copy, and nowhere is this truer 
than in the court of the Qianlong Emperor.®* The Qianlong 
Emperor was famous for having his favorite paintings in the 
imperial collection copied and given to people as a sign of 
imperial favor. Qianlong had a voracious desire for copies, 
especially those images that served Buddhist ritual and 
contemplative needs,°* much like the Antwerp album being 
considered here. It is interesting to note in this context that 
Qianlong’s collector seal and viewing seal are both found 
on the closest comparison, the Vajra Wisdom illuminated 
manuscript, in addition to the seals of later Qing emperors, 
including Guanxu (r. 1875-1908). This is corroborated in 
the record of the Qianlong imperial collection of Buddhist 
and Daoist art, called the “Beaded Grove of the Secret 
Hall” (Midian zhulin PAEXERAK; 1744), itself full of copies, 


where Vajra Wisdom is listed.©° Therefore models similar to 


the Antwerp Vairocana album were available, and copies of 
such paintings could have been made by those with close 
connections to the Qing court, such as the Aokhan princes 


and their Manchu imperial wives. 


The initial findings by Gan Tjiang Tek, Curator of Chinese Art 
at the Ethnographic Museum, Leyden, dates the Antwerp 
album to the Qianlong period (1736-1795), but without 
elaboration.®° Conceptually there is one Qing album that 
depicts yogic postures in the library of the Palace Museum, 
Beijing, (Fig. 26) that resonates with the subject matter of 
the Antwerp album, though stylistically it is quite different.°” 
The manuscript, which has no internal stated title, has 119 
illustrated pages, each measuring 31 by 32.2 centimeters. 
It was found in the imperial treasury in Beijing, but no 
record of it is found in imperial Qing records.°* Each of 
the instructional images is accompanied by a short text in 
Tibetan and Chinese. The Chinese is not a simple translation 
of the Tibetan, which does not give detailed instructions on 
the actual yogic practice depicted, but adds interpretive 


content usually provided orally by a master.©? The manuscript 
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26 | Leaf 60 of the Samadhi of Completion; China; late 18th-19th 
century; colors on paper; 31 x 32.2 cm; Library of the Palace Museum, 
Beijing; (After: Luo Wenhua AEC and Frangoise Wang-Toutain 
2009, Jiu jing ding: Qing gong zang mi yu jia xiu xing bao dian FR GLE: 
Ye ae 2 Ha RB 
Illuminations from the Qing Court” (Beijing: Forbidden City Publishing 
House), 169, no. 60) 


“Samadhi of Completion: Secret Tibetan Yoga 


contains three sections. The first (pages 2-12) depicts 
preliminary breathing exercises, inner heat (gtum mo), and 
a short sadhana of Hevajra, opening with an image of that 
deity. The second and main section (pages 12-109) includes 
three series of thirty-two yogic exercises to dispel illnesses 
according to the great Sakya master Drakpa Gyaltsen (Grags 
pa rgyal mtshan; 1147-1216) and depicts a man practicing 
various yogic postures. The last section (pages 110-118) 
are several sadhana according to Anuttara Tantra cycles.’° 
The Beijing album closes with an image of Panjaranatha 
Mahakala, the main protector of the Sakya School and the 
same protector deity on the final leaf (54) of the Antwerp 
album. (Again we see the modesty cloth on the corpse he 


tramples, which the final leaf of the Antwerp album lacks.) 


According to Palace Museum curator Luo Wenhua this 
volume on yoga might be a Qing copy of a Yuan original.” His 
main argument focuses on the accompanying Tibetan text, 
which contains many orthographic errors, and Luo suggests 
that while the scribe had good calligraphy he did not really 
know Tibetan and thus this work was almost certainly made 
for a Chinese audience.” The Chinese text is by contrast 
lucid and clear, and due to the terms used seems to be based 
on thirteenth-century translations done in the Tangut Xixia 
2 (1038-1227) or Mongolian Yuan periods.” In his 
stylistic analysis of the paintings, he observes that the 


deities Hevajra and Panjaranatha Mahakala are Sakya, the 
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main Tibetan sect supported by the Yuan court. Certain 
stylistic elements such as patterns in the flaming nimbus, 
lotus throne, and scarf are also reminiscent of the Yuan 
Sakya style. However, the landscape is strongly influenced 
by Chinese painting, and in the brushwork and subtle details 
it cannot compare with pre-fifteenth-century Tibetan 
paintings.“ Because of these details and the numerous 
errors in the Tibetan text, Luo dates the manuscript to the 
post-Qianlong period.” His reasoning is that Qianlong, a 
stickler for Tibetan (and even proper rendering of Sanskrit 
pronunciation), would not have allowed such errors in his own 
court production. Rather he believes it is likely a product of 
the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, when many 
of the patterns related to Tibetan Buddhism established by 
Qianlong were still followed at court but not under the same 


level of imperial interest or scrutiny. 


Luo Wenhua’s evaluation of the Beijing volume also fits 
the Antwerp album, with its many visual idiosyncrasies, 
especially the awkward handling of the Tibetan Buddhist 
content (deities, monastic dress, etc.), which would be hard 
to imagine in the Qianlong period where such imagery was 
commonplace and more strictly regulated. There are also 
several stylistic qualities in the Antwerp album that support 
this hypothesis. For instance the figure of the adept often 
has a peculiarly flattened and even dented head (see Leaves 
15, 21, 25, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, and the most extreme 
example, 19) and over-articulated eye sockets giving the 
appearance of bags under the eyes (seen in Leaves 10, 11, 
21, 37, 43, 44, and especially 15), which are indicative of 
the Qianlong period and later, that is late eighteenth- and 


nineteenth-century Chinese painting.”° 


Conclusion 


Due to the Antwerp album’s provenance, content, and high 
quality it is likely to have been commissioned from a Chinese 
painting workshop under the guidance of a Tibetan Buddhist 
lama for a Mongolian prince of the Aokhan Banner in Inner 
Mongolia. Such an unusual mixture of content and style from 
such an amalgam of sources suggests a local product from 
a region on the periphery of the major production sites of 
Tibet and China. Localized production is further suggested by 
details such as the appearance of Mongolian monks, specific 
visual references that are not common to the broader tradition 
of Tibetan Buddhist images. This provincial production also 
makes the object especially difficult to date. The Antwerp 
album clearly follows Ming period forms, and while none 
of the individual elements discussed here are conclusive on 


their own, collectively they form a pattern that suggests a 


late eighteenth to nineteenth century dating. However, it is 
difficult to say if it is a direct or faithful copy of a specific 
fifteenth-century painting or more broadly modeled on an 
early Ming precedent of similar content, such as the Vajra 
Wisdom manuscript (dated 1428), using it as a visual guide 
to create an original work on an otherwise extremely unusual 
theme. The Aokhan princes’ close intermarriage with the 
Manchu imperial family may have provided them access to 
such models in the imperial collection. While it is too early to 
ascertain the identity of the artists, it should be remembered 
that it was common for Chinese artisans to produce works for 
Mongolian patrons, and with the large influx of Han settlers 
into Aokhan territory beginning in the eighteenth century, 


Chinese visual culture would come to dominate the region.” 


Considering the strong Chinese idiom of the paintings and 
the complex nature of the subject matter it is surprising that 
it has no accompanying Chinese text, such as that found in 
all of the comparisons presented here. This may suggest the 
album is incomplete, as they are not mounted together but 
individual leaves that would be easy to separate. Another 
possibility is that the patron might not have read Chinese and 
thus found such supporting text superfluous. Anecdotally it 
is interesting to note that according to the biography of San 
Lama, the most famous monk in the Aokhan area at the time 
of the album’s acquisition and the son of a local Mongolian 
prince, he could not read Chinese, though he could speak 
it.”8 Considering the complex nature of the material depicted 
and the lack of an accompanying text it seems likely that the 
recipient received an oral transmission along with the album, 


a context now lost. 


This is only a preliminary study, and no doubt closer 
examination may yield more nuanced observations. Some 
important questions remain unresolved. For instance 
regarding certain aspects of the materiality of the album, 
such as the quality of the paper: is it comparable to the 
fifteenth-century Vajra Wisdom and Chongshansi albums 
or the late eighteenth-to nineteenth-century yoga album 
in Beijing?” Another broader question is how and why such 
a remarkable work, following antique visual forms from 
some four centuries before, would be commissioned at this 
particular point in time? The area was particularly volatile 
during the post-Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864) period, 
seeing a series of devastating Muslim and Daoist rebellions 
in the 1860s to 1890s resulting in the destruction of many 
Buddhist monasteries that had accumulated great amounts 
of wealth and land, and with that, the people who worked 
the land. Perhaps more specific answers can be gleaned from 
Mongolian sources in the Aokhan archives. Hopefully this 
publication and initial research will lay the groundwork for 


future, in-depth study of this fascinating album. 
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Sarvavid Vairocana; China or Eastern Tibet; 19th century; brass alloy, gilt, traces of cold gold, pigment; 7 x 5 x 3 % in.; 
Rubin Museum of Art; C2013.10 


Buddhist Practices and Rituals Centered on 
Buddha Vairocana in Tibet 


Elena Pakhoutova 


Rituals centered on Buddha Vairocana were some of the 
earliest introduced to Tibet by the masters who brought 
Buddhist culture to the Land of Snows in the eighth century. 
At the time, Tibet was almost entirely surrounded by the 
Buddhist civilization. Most of the regions and countries the 
Tibetan empire came in contact with were Buddhist, with 
established Buddhist institutions, thriving communities, and 
flourishing visual and literary cultures. At the time, Buddha 
Vairocana was the main organizing principle and the central 
deity of an institutional Esoteric Buddhist tradition that 
developed in India toward the end of the seventh century 
and was gradually appropriated into Buddhist practices in 
East, South East, and Central Asia.'! Among the elements of 
this early Esoteric Buddhist tradition, which became known 
as Yoga Tantra, were scriptures, contemplative instructions, 
ritual practices, and visual representations focused on Buddha 
Vairocana and the assembly of related deities established in 


his realm, referred to as his mandala.” 


Buddha Vairocana and his mandala are the subject of 
several scriptures composed in South Asia, many of which 
were translated into Tibetan and other Asian languages.° 
The most important among these from the point of view 
of their practical application and ritual significance are the 
Compendium of Principles (Skt. Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, 
Tib. De kho na nyid bsdus pa) Tantra* and the Purification of 
All Bad Transmigrations (Skt. Sarvadurgatiparisodhana, Tib. 
Ngan song thams cad yongs su sbyong ba) Tantra. As Steven 
Weinberger compellingly points out, the Compendium of 
Principles contains two foundational narratives of Buddhist 
tantra. The first is that it “recasts Sakyamuni’s enlightenment 
in tantric terms: he attains Buddhahood through the process 
of the five manifest enlightenments (Skt. panicabhisambodhi, 
Tib. mngon byang Inga). This presents the unique tantric 
practice of deity yoga—meditatively reconstructing oneself 
as an enlightened being—with a clarity and detail previously 
unseen in a tantra. It combines earlier practices such as 
meditation on the nature of the mind and the use of mantras 
with the innovation of visualizing oneself as a Buddha, within 
a system in which ritual has moved to the center of the 


liberative process.”° 


This aspect of the Compendium of Principles and other related 
Yoga Tantras was interpreted into specific ritual practices that 
found their wide application throughout the Asian Buddhist 
world. Chinese, Central Asian, Korean, and Japanese 
traditions employed rituals based on these tantras to support 
the state, propagate its authority in the figures of their 
enlightened rulers, and even pacify negative circumstances 
such as famine and conflict, as for example the rituals for 


maintaining, protecting, and defending the state in Japan.’ 


In Tibet, Vairocana was also associated with matters of state 
and its ruler. When the Yoga Tantras were introduced to 
the court of the Tibetan empire in the eighth century, the 
resultant Royal Cult of Vairocana blossomed on the fertile 
ground of pre-Buddhist belief in the divine kingship of the 
Tibetan ruling lineage. The Vairocana cult assumed most 
of the important aspects of the divine ruler attributed 
to the kings of Tibet and reinforced the king’s power over 
the domain of his land and people in the terms of a tantric 
mandala. The evidence of such appropriated concepts can be 
found in some early archaeological and sculptural examples 
dating back to the period of the Tibetan empire and the early 
dissemination of Buddhism in Tibet (mid-8th through mid- 
9th century).° The first Tibetan Buddhist temple of Samye 
was conceived as a mandala that followed and reiterated 
the concepts of Yoga Tantra. The three-storied temple 
was said to center on main images of Vairocana. Its ground 
floor housed an image of Sakyamuni at the moment of his 
enlightenment. The second floor was dedicated to Vairocana, 
and the third and uppermost floor was said to be a mandala of 
Sarvavid (Tib. Kunrig), or “All-knowing,” Vairocana based on 
the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra.” 


One of the crucial functional aspects that allowed the rituals 
based on Yoga Tantras to be successfully incorporated into 
the framework of the Tibetan kingdom’s belief system was 
the expected ritual efficacy of their funerary rites. The 
earliest Tibetan historical chronicle, The Testament of Wa 
(Dba ' bzhed), narrates that at the funeral of the Tibetan 
king Tri Songdetsen (Khri srong Ide bstan, r. 755/56-797) 
Buddhist funerary rites replaced the Bon’? rites, and the 


Vairocana mandala was part of the funeral ceremony." 
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Further in the narrative it also states that afterward, funerals 
were performed based on Yoga Tantra texts, such as the 
Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra and other related 
works.” Evidence of funeral rites related to the Yoga Tantras 
during the Imperial period is also found in the documents 


discovered in the cave library at Dunhuang.” 


The actual framework or circumstances for the Buddha’s 
discourse in the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra 
is the god Indra’s inquiry to the Buddha about his fellow 
god Vimalamaniprabha, who died and fell into a hell realm. 
The Buddha explains that this god will continually traverse 
from one hell realm to another, then to an animal realm, 
and so forth for a very long time. This revelation solicits 
an impassioned plea to the Buddha from all the gods as to 
what can be done to help Vimalamaniprabha. The Buddha 
then goes on to present the means by which this god as 
well as all future beings may avoid falling into the three bad 
transmigrations. These means are the practice of this tantra 


taught by the Buddha." 


The second foundational narrative that is clearly articulated 
in the Compendium of Principles Tantra presents the practice 
of conversion through subjugation, or the ritual ideology 
of “liberation through slaying.” The bodhisattva Vajrapani 
subjugates MaheSvara, who pledges to the Buddhist faith. 
Recent scholarship strongly suggests that sections of the 
Compendium of Principles as well as the Purification of All Bad 
Transmigrations concerning violent ritual activities were left 
out of the original translation.'° However, the abbreviated 
content of such practices is still evident in the Yoga Tantras 
and serves the role of enacting violent liberation and 
pledging. When the Tibetan empire was the dominant power 
in central Asia, the ruling elite wanted to control and limit 
access to such forceful and defiant practices, which would 
not have been conducive to social harmony and stability."® 
Nevertheless, tantric subjugation found in the Yoga Tantras 
provided a “strategy for organizing a protean demonic 
realm into a more obedient and ordered universe” and 
“the orderly mapping of the spirit world” through rituals in 
which Vairocana is often a central deity whose emanations 
perform the violent subjugations.” More explicit, antinomian 
activities entered into Tibetan religious practices en masse a 
bit later with the consolidation of the tantric texts and rituals 
of what became known as Mahayoga and the introduction 
of the later tantras, such as the Yogini Tantras, during the 
Second Dissemination of Buddhism in Tibet.'® 


It is important to point out that these two foundational tantric 
narratives correspond to the two ritual aspects of Vairocana 
practices found in Tibet and elsewhere, namely rituals 
maintaining the state and those for the removal of obstacles. 
Notably these aspects of Vairocana practices allowed them 
to be applied on the large, polity-wide scale as well as at the 
personal level of individual practices. Rituals sanctifying the 
power and divinity of the enlightened ruler and protecting 
the state and the ruler from adversaries are but elaborate 
versions of rituals supporting personal enlightenment as the 
highest goal. The removal of obstacles in pursuit of this and 
other immediate objectives, as well as ensuring a good rebirth 
in the next life through elimination of karmic obstacles, is 
as valid and necessary for an ordinary person as it is for an 


emperor or an individual of any rank. 


After the collapse of the Tibetan empire in the middle of the 
ninth century and the period of strife that subsided with the 
Second Dissemination of Buddhism in Tibet during the tenth 
through thirteenth century, Vairocana practices continued 
to be used alongside other tantric texts and practices that 


were newly introduced from India." 


The following centuries saw Vairocana practices give way to 
later forms of the tantric practices of what became known as 
the Highest Yoga Tantras,*° but the funerary rituals derived 
from the Vairocana Yoga Tantras continued to be practiced 
fairly widely in Tibet and are still in use even today. In addition 
to at least seventeen Indian commentaries on the Purification 
of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra in Tibetan translation,” 
there are numerous texts on Vairocana practices that were 
written by Tibetan authors in different time periods and can 
be found in all four Tibetan Buddhist traditions and even in 


the later Bon tradition.?2 


However, Buddha Vairocana should not be thought of 
purely in terms of funerary rituals. The primary association 
of the practices described above and that derived from the 
Compendium of Principles and the Purification of All Bad 
Transmigrations continued to be acknowledged by Tibetan 
Buddhists. Vairocana rituals are considered especially 
beneficial for the prosperity of the land and the public, 
on account that these rituals purify the form body or in a 
more general sense the physical aspects of reality.”? The 
most fundamental aspects of the Buddhist ritual for stupa 
consecration, widely practiced in the present day, go back 
to the texts composed on the basis of the Yoga Tantras. 
It is also known that a few fasting practices were part of 
Vairocana-focused meditative ritual activities meant to 


purify the body and its karmic obscurations.”° 
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Ritual Manuals for Practices Centered on 


Buddha Vairocana”® 


The Yoga Tantras clearly established that the ritual is an 
essential element in the process of reaching complete 
enlightenment. Furthermore this ultimate spiritual 
attainment cannot be reached by any means except the 
tantric procedures.” The contemplative methodology of 
the tantric practice that developed in the Yoga Tantras was 
the practice of deity yoga, in which practitioners meditate 
on the nature of the mind and through the use of ritualized 
actions of body, speech, and mind visualize themselves as an 
enlightened being in an alternate manifest reality. Deity yoga 
can be performed with two kinds of visualizations. In one, 
practitioners envision the deity in front of themselves. This is 
called frontal generation or generation in front of oneself.” 
In another they envision themselves as a deity. This is called 


self-empowerment or self-generation.”” 


All of these meditative techniques require extensive visionary 
feats accompanied by very specific and complex ritual actions, 
such as recitations of verses, special syllables (mantras) and 
the use of ritual implements (Fig. 27). Thus the enacted ritual, 
which includes contemplation, the visualization of deities and 
vocalization of mantras while making offerings of symbolic 


substances, displaying prescribed gestures and assuming a 


specific posture, is indispensable to the process of reaching 


the ultimate goal of manifesting tantric enlightenment and 
accomplishing it as a reality. Expectably there are numerous 
explanatory or instructive texts—which could be called ritual 
manuals—that detail various aspects of the tantric practices 


centered on Vairocana and Sarvavid Vairocana.?° 


Meditational or visualization ritual manuals (sadhanas) are 
the primary instructive writings derived from the translated 
original texts of the tantras.*' Usually composed by tantric 
masters who transmitted their teachings to disciples via an 
initiation” into the mandala (Fig. 28) and oral instruction, 
the meditational manuals outline the main stages of the 
meditation, detailing the visualization, rituals, and verses 
and mantras to be recited in the course of the meditative 
practice of the deity yoga. Often these visualization ritual 
manuals contain texts that are supplication verses, praises 
to the deity and the teachers in the lineage of transmission 
masters.** These in turn can have their own explanatory texts 
and often include lineage masters subsequently added to 


earlier versions of the prayers. 


Ritual instructions, which are generally referred to as 
liturgical manuals,** deal with explicitly ritual or performatory 
aspects of the contemplative practice and can be included 
within the text of the meditational manuals or can be written 
as separate texts that are consulted alongside visualization 
ritual manuals.?°> Another kind of ritual manual details the 


steps or sequence of the ritual activities.2° These can be part 


27 | Detail from Leaf 4 and a re-creation of its ritual table: Table; Tibet; 19th century; wood and pigment; Collection of Ven. Aye Tulku and Jane 
Werner-Aye | Vajra and Bell Set; Tibet; 18th century; metal; Collection of Ven. Aye Tulku and Jane Werner-Aye | Damaru (Hand Drum); Tibet; 
19th century; bone; Collection of Robert and Lois Baylis | Offering to the Five Senses; Tibet or China; 18th-19th century; gilded metal alloy; 
Jacques Marchais Museum of Tibetan Art; 85.09.0720A-E | Conch Shell Trumpet; Tibet or China; 18th-19th century; shell, silver, coral, turquoise; 
Jacques Marchais Museum of Tibetan Art; 85.08.0129 | Incense Burner; possibly Derge, Kham Province, eastern Tibet; 15th century; damascened 
iron; Rubin Museum of Art; C2005.16.67 (HAR 65490) | Skull Cup with Base; Tibet; 18th-20th century; silver, turquoise, coral, brass alloy; 


Rubin Museum of Art; C2011.13.11a-b 
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28 | Sarvavid Vairocana Mandala with Additional Mandalas of the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra; Tibet; 14th-15th century; ground 
mineral pigment on cotton; Rubin Museum of Art; C2006.66.446 (HAR 906) 
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of the visualization ritual manuals but can also be composed 
as additional explanatory texts. Furthermore, specific 
practical instructions, or know-how on mandala construction, 
offerings,*” and burnt offering rituals*® are yet another sub- 
category of ritual manuals. Some of these are the written 
notes of a master’s explanations®’ or texts composed by a 


master or ritual specialist upon a student’s request.*° 


All of these various kinds of explanatory ritual texts are a 
means of promoting ritual competence in the practitioner 
and, in turn, a ritual’s efficacy. In doing so they also provide 
access to what was believed to be one of the essential 


elements of the liberative process. 


Having this contextual overview of the underlying purposes 
of the varied ritual texts might help to make more sense of 
some of the functionality of these rituals. For example, ritual 
manuals written for the extensive mandala generation ritual 
include all or most of the aspects that were just outlined 
and can be used by a master to grant initiations to disciples 
as well as to perform a grand ritual for specific purposes. 
This type of ritual manual can also be used in the so-called 
approximation practices, which require the accumulation 
of repeated visualizations and their accompanying rites and 
mantra recitations. “! As the meaning of the term signifies, in 
the course of this practice the practitioner becomes or grows 
close to the main deity. After an accumulation of a required 
number of these elements of the practice, which is usually 
achieved during a retreat in seclusion, one can perform 
necessary rituals for others, for example, when requested by 
laity and/or on behalf of the deceased. Written instructions 
that explain, for instance, how to specifically meditate on the 
Refuge Field of Vairocana®’ could be part of the other rituals 
mentioned above, and all of these could be implemented as 


part of the funerary ritual as well. 


Perhaps the fact that the practices focused on Sarvavid 
Vairocana are quite involved meditative rites, filled with 
plentiful activities, might explain the existence of numerous 
commentaries, ritual instructions, and liturgical manuals 
found within the Tibetan Buddhist canon and among the 
collected works of several Buddhist teachers from various 


traditions. 


One possible connection with the fifty-four paintings 
examined in this publication and related exhibition might be 
constructed on the basis of the ritual specialization of two 
large monasteries in eastern Tibet that had very close ties 
to Inner Mongolia. Labrang Tashikyil (bla brang bkra-shis 
‘khyil) and Kumbum Jampaling (sku ‘bum byams pa gling) 


Monasteries seem to have produced specialists in Sarvavid 


Vairocana practices who authored explanatory texts on 
these practices and rituals maintained in these monastic 
establishments and their afflliates.*? It is well known that the 
monks in these two famous monasteries traditionally came 
from the Tibetan region of Amdo as well as Inner Mongolia. 
It is therefore conceivable that the patron of the paintings 
under consideration had some contact with such texts, one of 
which may have been used as the source for these depictions 
of Sarvavid Vairocana practice. It is also clear that the patron 
of the paintings would have received an initiation into the 
practice, which presumably would have been performed 
by a Tibetan or Mongolian lama with a pedigree and ritual 


proficiency in this practice.“4 


Despite the abundance of textual and explanatory material, 
we are still left with no direct referential source for the 
painted album leaves. The fifty-four paintings in question 
do not contain any identifying captions, as would typically 
be the case with such albums. The only text shown in 
these paintings are Tibetan Buddhist mantras (as in Leaf 
29). Therefore the presentation in this publication of the 
sequence of the paintings follows a rather generic outline of 
the practices centered on Sarvavid Vairocana and it is by no 


means a definitive arrangement of the leaves.*° 


It is possible to generally summarize the ritual corpus of 
activities centered on Sarvavid Vairocana as containing a ritual 
of taking vows; deity yoga, which includes contemplation, 
visualization of the mandala, and initiation; homa rites; rituals 


for the deceased; and concluding rites. 


Sequence of the Paintings and Interpretation 


of Their Visual Content 


In comparison to other known Chinese albums that feature 
Esoteric Buddhist meditation and visualization practices, 
these fifty-four paintings appear to be an incomplete 
set. The album dated to the Ming period from the Taiwan 
National Palace Museum has more than a hundred 
illuminations. Another example produced during the Qing 
period has ninety-six miniatures.*° Both of these albums 
contain extensive captions and colophons, which are 
absent in the fifty-four paintings in question. During the 
course of researching the content of the fifty-four leaves 
several factors were taken into consideration. The given 
complexity of Sarvavid Vairocana practice, which demands 
extensive visualizations and ritual activities, and the amount 
of detailed visual and meditative ritual content found in 


some of the leaves on the one hand and the actual content 
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of the paintings overall on the other, inevitably suggest that 
possibly about thirty percent of the paintings in the album 
are missing. Nevertheless, it is possible to reconstruct, 
however tentatively, the sequence of the depicted scenes in 


the remaining leaves. 


As a succinct explanation of the reasoning behind the 
proposed sequence, the strategy that was employed in 
determining the paintings’ relation to each other and then 
their sequential organization has to be outlined in brief. The 
strategy involved a balanced evaluation of two interrelated 
facets of the paintings’ visual content, namely the meditative 
ritual content in each painting versus the visual language, 
composition, and artistic choices with which the overall 
content Is conveyed. 

An earlier installation of these album leaves at the 
Ethnographic Museum in Antwerp presented the leaves with 
alternating and varying viewpoints in succession, showing the 
meditator facing away from the viewer or frontally, facing 
the viewer (Leaves 4, 25).*” Furthermore, depictions of the 
meditator himself were not consistent from one leaf to the 
next; for example, one showed him wearing monk’s robes, the 
next showed him bare-chested (Leaves 10, 21), one showed 
him seated ona lotus, the next ona reed mat (Leaves 21, 50). 
While this arrangement of the leaves was plausible in terms 
of the content provided through the captions accompanying 
the leaves, the visual narrative strategy was not evident. It 
felt that this was not a reasonable enough way of presenting 
the visual sequence that should have been understood as 
a progression of scenes, in which each scene followed the 
previous in its setting and the consistent depiction of the 
subject and also made sense in terms of the visualized ritual 


content. 


After studying the fifty-four leaves and comparing them to 
the way meditative sequences or scenes have been rendered 
in the other two albums, several groupings of the leaves 
based on the setting, compositional elements, and the ritual 
content have been assessed. In order to determine the 
setting, a few essentials of a formal compositional analysis 
were employed by considering the elements making up the 
landscape, the type of seat the subject is seated on, the 
subject’s position within the painting’s composition, and the 
suggested meaning behind all of these facets that either 
helped or not to successfully deliver the meditative ritual 


content within the groupings of the leaves.*® 


After several attempts to make sense of the leaves using this 
strategy, a cautious result is presented in this catalog and the 


accompanying exhibition. 


Sections of the Album 


Six groupings tentatively represent the visualized ritual 
practices of Sarvavid Vairocana based on an unknown 
text most probably derived from the Purification of All 
Bad Transmigrations Tantra. In the first group—here called 
“preliminary practices’—which consists of nine leaves in 
total, the practitioner takes refuge in the Three Jewels 
of Buddhist Faith (i.e, Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha) 
and reiterates his commitment to the practice (Leaf 1). 
This includes the Generation of the Mind Aspiring to 
Enlightenment (Bodhicitta), taking the bodhisattva vows, 
and taking the tantric vows. These all are undertaken 
alongside the visualizations, in which the meditator also 
engages in ritual activities, such as using ritual implements 
during recitations of verses and mantras, making symbolic 
offerings, and using specific hand gestures (mudras).*? One 
of the distinct characteristics of Buddha Vairocana practices 
derived from the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations is that 
they involve the contemplation and visualization of the four 
so-called seals, or mudras.°° These are contemplated during 
the visualization of the mandala and its inhabiting deities. 
Other aspects that would usually be part of the preliminary 
practices are the atonement verses; rejoicing verses; request 
to teach or turn the Wheel of Dharma, directed to the 
teacher and the masters of the transmission lineage; request 
to forsake enlightenment for the benefit of all living beings; 
and verse of dedication of merit. 


The second grouping—here called the “visualization practice” 
(sadhana)—has seven leaves and seems incomplete. This 
set of paintings continues visual conventions from the 
previous set of preliminary practices, including showing the 
practitioner seated on a wooden throne or chair (Leaves 9, 
10). After a visualization featuring the deity Trailokyavijaya, 
or Conqueror of the Three Realms; contemplation on the 
nature of reality, which is emptiness; and the practice of 
removing obstacles; the practitioner proceeds to generate 
the mandala. Out of letters and emanating light the deities 
gradually appear. With various hand gestures performed by 
the practitioner, the deities and then the mandala palace 
are manifested (Leaves 11-14). After the practitioner makes 
extensive offerings to the deities, they grant blessings and 
then dissolve, departing to their natural abode. Normally 
during this set of visualizations and ritual activities the Four 
Seals*' contemplation would also be enacted. However, it 
seems that the depictions do not explicitly incorporate them 


into the paintings or the relevant leaves are missing. 
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The third group—identified as the “self-generation or 
self-empowerment”—contains thirteen leaves in total. 
In general the process illustrated in these leaves is similar 
to the visualization practice briefly discussed above. The 
practitioner, seated on a blue lotus amid a limitless ocean 
suggestive of the ocean of suffering (samsara), contemplates 
Sarvavid Vairocana. By reciting the mantra of Vairocana 
he transforms himself into the buddha and performs a 
purification and removal of obstacles throughout the three 
realms (Leaf 8). Then, using the clasped hands gesture in 
front of the heart, he manifests the Five Buddhas from each 
hand and then manifests the protective vajra fence. With 
further meditation the vajra tent is established. He then 
meditates on emptiness—the ultimate nature of reality—and 
manifests the inner palace of the mandala. Once again, from 
the contemplation on emptiness represented by the moon 
disk, the practitioner manifests as Sarvavid Vairocana with 
four heads and seated in meditative equipoise. With another 
contemplation on emptiness the outer palaces of the 
mandala are manifested. Light rays emanate from the All- 
knowing Buddha Vairocana’s head and penetrate all realms, 
and with the sound of his mantra, all beings are freed from 


unfortunate rebirths. 


The fourth group contains nine leaves that depict the life 
of the Buddha. The practice commentaries on the Sarvavid 
Vairocana rituals include contemplation on the life of 
the Buddha within the visualization practice.” After the 
practitioner accomplishes the visualization of himself as 
Sarvavid Vairocana he performs the Twelve Deeds of the 
Buddha and liberates beings from the unfortunate realms. 
This group of paintings, though less challenging than the 
previous groupings, presents an unusual representation of 
the life of the Buddha at least in a few of its aspects. The 
entire narrative is presented in Chinese visual conventions.°* 
Another peculiar detail is that the sequence of events seems 
intentionally altered. All of the miracles—the Taming of 
the Mad Elephant, the Miracle of Multiplication, and the 
Acceptance of the Gift of Honey from the Monkey— are 
shown on one leaf. Although they were supposed to happen 
after the Buddha’s enlightenment, they seem to be shown 
before the complete and full enlightenment as exemplified 
by the enlightenment of Vairocana (Leaves 34-36). It seems 
that Leaf 34 presents the Buddha attaining enlightenment 
similar to that of arhats™. The painting that follows it (Leaf 
35) depicts the miracles showing the Buddha wearing the 
same kind of robe and having the same hairstyle as in the 
preceding painting. This kind of hairstyle is usually reserved 
for images of arhats in Chinese paintings. Leaf 36 shows 
the complete enlightenment symbolized by a moon disc on 


top of an enthroned blue lotus symbolic of Vairocana with 


rainbow-colored light emanating from it. The Buddhas of the 
Three Times and the Ten Directions are present and seated 
on clouds with the guardians flanking the throne below. This 
ordering of the events reflects the tantric interpretation of 
the enlightenment found in the Yoga Tantras and therefore 
is a reasonable rendering of the life of the Buddha in this set. 


The fifth group consists of seven leaves in total and is thought 
to depict another visualization practice called “Generation in 
Front of Oneself.” However, a few of the leaves are clearly 
missing. In general this practice is similar to the previous 
visualizations except for the part in which the practitioner 
is visualizing the main deity. Instead of generating himself 
as Sarvavid Vairocana, the deity is envisioned in front of 
the practitioner (Leaves 40-42). He thinks of himself as 
Vajrasattva and then meditates on Sarvavid Vairocana. He 
still manifests the deities of Vairocana’s entourage and the 
result is also similar, the All-knowing Buddha blesses the 
meditator and then sends rays of light to all realms, which 


liberate the beings from all unfortunate rebirths. 


The sixth group —designated here as the “ritual for the 
deceased and concluding rites”— contains nine leaves in 
total. It appears that a few of the leaves are missing from 
this visualization sequence as well. The practitioner sits at 
the south entrance of the mandala, meditates on Vajrasattva, 
and performs visualizations (Leaf 46). The actual body of 
the deceased, or their garment or written name, should be 
placed on a platform at that spot. Then the practitioner, 
while using ritual implements, recites verses and manifests 
ritual offerings. Certain implements such as a vase, a jewel, 
and the victory banner are used as well (Leaf 47). With 
further recitations he manifests other various implements 
of the Five Buddhas through which the wrathful deities 
as well as the four gatekeepers are invited. Then, with the 
recitation of the Sarvavid Vairocana mantra and the mantra 
of Vajrasattva, the practitioner purifies all the negativities for 
the deceased (Leaves 51-52). In the end the light emitted 
from the Buddha’s hand purifies the hell realm and frees 
beings from unfortunate rebirths (Leaf 53). A thanksgiving 


feast is offered as part of the concluding rites. 


BUDDHIST PRACTICES AND RITUALS CENTERED ON BUDDHA VAIROCANA IN TIBET - ELENA PAKHOUTOVA 


AS 


Album Leaves 


Sarvavid Vairocana Album Leaves 

Wangzimiao, Aokhan Banner, Inner Mongolia; ca. late 18th—-19th century 
Pigments on paper; each 10 3/8 x 10 5/8 in. (26.3 x 27 cm) 

Museum aan de Stroom (MAS), Antwerp, Belgium; AE.1977.0026.001.054 


THE PRELIMINARY PRACTICES (LEAVES 1-9) 
LEAF 1 


ritual 

The practitioner, a visual stand-in for the viewer of these leaves who appears throughout 
the album, is depicted in supplication to his teacher, whose enthroned figure would have 
been shown in the missing fragment in the lower-right corner, as in the following painting. 
The practitioner is shown in front of representations of the Buddha’s body, speech, and 
mind, each exemplified by their appropriate symbols. The Buddha’s body is represented 
by the actual figure of the Buddha, here seated on a blue lotus associated with Vairocana; 
the Buddha is shown as the emanational form of Vairocana. His speech is represented by 
the enthroned books containing his teachings, and a scroll painting (thangka) of Buddha 
Vairocana stands in for the mind, reflecting Vairocana’s association with the Dharmakaya 
(the truth body of the Buddha) and the Realm of Truth (Dharmadhatu), implied by the 
circular, mandala-like appearance of the scroll painting. It is also notable that the jeweled 
trees serve as a backdrop for all three symbolic renderings, perhaps referring to the realm 
of Vairocana as well as to the Three Jewels of the Buddhist Refuge Ceremony. Another 
aspect of this unusual visual interpretation of the process of paying homage to the teacher 
and the Three Jewels is that it explicitly brings the ritual aspects of this preliminary practice 
to the fore. Tables with five offerings to the senses are prominently displayed in front of the 
Buddha and the scroll painting. 


art 

The jewel trees that frame the Three Jewels are typical of Chinese pure-land painting, 
while the monks are depicted dressed in Indian monastic robes with their chests and right 
arms bare. The simple rendition of a thangka of Vairocana on the right is Tibetan in form, 
complete with angular brocade mounting, while the offerings of the five senses on stands 
below are more typical of Chinese conventions. The books on the left appear to be Tibetan 
pecha (dpe cha), rectangular loose pages—here dyed blue—between red wooden boards 
and tied shut. The ornate hexagonal throne base the Buddha sits on is commonly found 
in Ming (1368-1644) and Qing (1644-1911) period painting. The alternating yellow and 
pink clouds are typical of early fifteenth-century Chinese painting, but here they are more 


loose and schematic than ts typical with simple repeating loop patterns. 
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LEAF 2 


ritual 

This leaf probably refers to the practice of praying to lineage masters, shown here in the 
figure of a teacher seated on a throne in front of what appears to be the palace of Sarvavid 
Vairocana. The light that issues forth from the central structure is emanating from the 
main deity of that palace, whose name can also be translated as “Illuminating all Aspects of 
Reality.” The scene could also be a depiction of the disciple’s request to be introduced into 
the mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana, in which case the palace he is in stands for the inner 


mandala of the deity. 


art 

The cultural framework of the album is established by Chinese palatial and monastic 
architecture with double-eaved, hip-gabled roofs. In this leaf the architecture is more 
articulated than in other leaves, including details such as brackets, depicted as stacks of 
squares in alternating blue and green inverted triangles. The cusped shape of the doorways 
suggests early northern-Chinese architecture. This Chinese context is in contrast to the 


Indian monastic robes of the monks with their right shoulders bear. The monk at left holds 


a blue, Chinese-style bound book with a vertical title label. A simple sense of perspective 
is suggested by the trapezoidal shapes with converging lines in architectural elements such 
as the flights of steps, however the sudden shift of perspective from the front gate to the 
path to the central table with offerings is jarring. 
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LEAF 3 


ritual 

The practitioner is seated in front of a table with ritual implements, all of which are actually 
used in a ritual focused on the Buddha, a teacher, and Vajrasattva, depicted in the sky 
above, as part of symbolic offerings during the practice. It is peculiar that the Buddha is 
shown with his hands clasped together, as in the gesture of paying homage. Perhaps the 
artists, potentially unfamiliar with Tibetan Buddhist material, meant to paint the teaching 


gesture. 


This depiction suggests that the practitioner generates the aspirational determination to 
achieve enlightenment (bodhicitta) for the sake of all living beings, taking the vows of the 
bodhisattva by reciting prescribed verses three times as well as tantric vows. The presence 
of Vajrasattva also implies that a ritual of purifying negativities is performed prior to the 


following sequence of the ritual. 


art 
It is notable that the ritual is presented in an outdoor setting, not inside a temple or a 
monk’s meditation room in seclusion. The rather dramatic landscape is comprised of craggy 
mountains, floating clouds, and a Jeweled tree next to the throne on which the practitioner 
is seated. These elements are repeated in this set of paintings almost consistently with only 


slight variations. 


The blue-green landscape can be seen as part of otherworldly pure-land imagery, directly 
referenced by the jewel trees. Chinese double-eave architecture balances on a cliff edge, 


referencing a common Chinese visual trope of a monastery isolated in a distant mountain 


scape. While the heavily stylized blue-green landscape with rich saturated colors is strongly 
reminiscent of Chinese early-Ming dynasty (1368-1644) court painting, the small ink 
dots highlighted in white to give texture to the rocky surfaces are more characteristic of 
Qing (1644-1911) painting. In contrast to the rich Chinese landscape both the practitioner 
and his guru floating above at top right are depicted in Indian monastic garb with their 


chests and right arms bare. 
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LEAF 4 


ritual 

The practitioner is seated in front of a ritual table that includes: a vajra and bell, which are a 
standard pair of implements for any tantric practitioner; a double-sided hand drum called 
a damaru; a conch; a skull cup; and the offerings to the five senses. (For a recreation of 
this ritual table with actual objects, see Fig. 27.) He sits in contemplation, visualizing the 
moon disc representative of ultimate reality. It emits light from which a blue lotus emerges, 
a symbol of Buddha Vairocana. In the center of the lotus is a vajra with the syllable hum 


inscribed on its side. From this syllable comes forth rainbow light that reaches all directions. 


art 

The scene is shown a similar landscape setting as that of Leaf 3, with mountains and floating 
clouds. The tree Is still a jeweled tree but of a different type, and though the rendering of 
the scene is slightly different from the previous leaf, the compositional elements are fairly 


consistent. 


A distinctive characteristic found throughout the album leaves is the visual language of 
visionary experiences such as radiating rainbow light and billowing multicolored auspicious 
clouds in the scrolling ruyi UIE, or “as you wish,” shape which can be traced to early Ming 
Chinese sources. An interesting contrast is found in the jewel tree, where naturalistic bark, 
with texture suggested by horizontal brush strokes, supports a very stylized, vine-like, leafy 


canopy. 
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LEAF 5 


ritual 

The practitioner is engaged in the initial aspects of envisioning Sarvavid Vairocana. There 
are four spheres of light, each representing different concepts that are contemplated and 
then visualized in succession. The first is the contemplation of emptiness, which is shown 
here by the white moon disk at the top center. The practitioner then recites the mantra 
of Vajrasattva a number of times, shown directly above the practitioner in the upper-right 
corner, and thus removes all negativities in order to proceed to the visualization of Sarvavid 
Vairocana. While the practitioner recites the mantra of the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana, 
the multicolored sphere with rainbow lights, shown in front of him, becomes Sarvavid 
Vairocana, and the steps with the foundation of a building, shown in the upper-left corner, 


become his abode. 


art 

In the first two series of leaves (Leaves 3-16) the Indian-clad practitioner is shown seated 
on an ornate lacquered-wood chair or throne, which is very idiosyncratic and appears at 
times almost paper-thin. In this leaf the offerings of the five senses on the table before 
him are tilted at an improbable angle, likely for visual clarity. The Tibetan calligraphy of the 
mantras is carefully written in an even clerical (dbu can) script. The expert forming of the 


lettering suggests they were penned by a literate specialist and not the painters. 
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LEAF 6 


ritual 

The practitioner is once again seated on a throne performing a ritual involving the 
visualization of Sarvavid Vairocana. The buddha appears within his palace in his emanation 
form, that building representing his abode or mandala. It is notable that the landscape 
setting might imply the path, particularly in the form of the white bridge that connects the 
two banks of the stream that separates the practitioner from Vairocana’s palace. Perhaps 
in this case the painting’s landscape does not reference a specific site but instead makes 
a visual reference to the final goal, the state of Buddha Vairocana, whose omniscience is 


represented by the golden rays of sunlight emanating from him and his abode. 


art 

The dramatic, decorative, Chinese blue-green landscape of azurite and malachite 
highlighted in gold dominates this composition. Standing out in stark contrast is the simple 
and schematic white bridge with lotus bud finials, which suggests an awareness of models 


published in Chinese woodblock-print copybooks popular in the nineteenth century. 
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LEAF 7 


ritual 

The practitioner envisions the Five Buddhas—white Vairocana, blue Aksobhya, yellow 
Ratnasabhava (here depicted as white and to the left of Aksobhya), red Amitabha, and 
green Amoghasiddhi—dressed in red monastic robes. While reciting verses and mantras he 
also visualizes their counterparts, depicted to the right, who are supposed to be visualized 
as female deities with the same gestures and ornaments as the Five Buddhas but here 
are replications of the buddhas without their robes and with golden ornaments. The 
practitioner, performing specific mudras and reciting more mantras, envisions the deities 
consorting and becoming “of one taste.” Then while reciting mantras he further envisions 
and thinks that the subtle afflictions in his heart (mind) dissipate and are ceased through 
the meditation on the nature of clear light, represented here by the moon disk with its light 
enveloping both groups of divinities. 


art 

The white bridge in this leaf is more elaborate than that in the previous leaf, with scrolling 
cloud patterns and lotus-bud finials. The rocky bank of the landscape was executed in 
ink, not the more decorative blue and green found in other leaves. The bark of the tree 
that frames the practitioner is carefully delineated with vertical ink brushstrokes, and the 
branches end in highly stylized blossoms. The gate and walled-in trees at top right suggest 


a royal garden, possibly a reference to the outer wall of Vairocana’s palace. 
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LEAF 8 


ritual 

The practitioner recollects Sarvavid Vairocana, envisions him in his abode or mandala, and 
contemplates his qualities while reciting prescribed verses. It is notable that Vairocana’s 
quality of illuminating all aspects of reality and thus making them known is expressed in the 
album and this painting quite literally but at the same time curiously. The light emanating 
from the palaces of Vairocana’s abode represent his having the sunlight as a backdrop, 


aureole, or mantle. 


art 

The central figure of Sarvavid Vairocana is pink rather than white (see for comparison 
Leaves 9 and 27) with full fleshy lips, his right face turned in three-quarters profile, and 
his jewelry rendered in simple, schematic gold lines making his crown appear transparent, 
which is not typically found in Tibetan painting. On the offering table at left sits a Chinese 
tripod-shaped incense burner flanked by cut flowering (possibly plum) branches in slender 
vases. The scrolling clouds are more elaborate than the previous leaves, giving dramatic 
weight to the manifestation of the mandala palace. These clouds form auspicious symbols 
such as the Chinese homophone for “as you wish,” ruyi. The architecture of the halls in the 


background is depicted from several angles. 
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LEAF 9 


ritual 

The practitioner makes offerings to deities and requests them to depart to their natural 
abodes. He also recites the atonement verses, the rejoicing verses, and the request to 
continue to teach, or turn the Wheel of Dharma, directed to the teacher and the masters 
of the transmission lineage, represented here by the image of the teacher above the 
practitioner. He also recites the verses of the request to forsake enlightenment for the 
benefit of all living beings, and the verse of the dedication of merit accumulated from this 


ritual activity. 


art 

The practitioner’s guru, who sits in the clouds above the practitioner, is clearly a Tibetan 
teacher, identifiable by the yellow vest under his robe. This is in contrast to most of the 
other leaves, in which he ts depicted without it suggesting an Indian master (see Leaves 
3, 16, and 37). This is likely a distinction of which the artists who painted this album were 
unaware and not likely the kind of mistake a Tibetan painter would make, as the difference 
between Indian and Tibetan lineage masters is significant in a Tibetan context. However, 
they are commonly conflated in a Chinese context, especially from the Ming period on 
when Buddhism and Buddhist masters were generically described as “from the West” (xiyu 
fan seng Bian (ae). To the right are the classic Eight Auspicious Symbols, and to the 


left there are three very schematic and unusual depictions of ritual offering cakes (torma) 


with flags attached. Below them are the offerings of the five senses. 
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THE VISUALIZATION PRACTICE (SADHANA) (LEAVES 10-16) 
LEAF 10 


ritual 

The practitioner begins the self-transformation by envisioning a red lotus with the seed 
syllable of the deity, hum. It absorbs into his heart, and he transforms into or manifests as 
the blue wrathful deity Trailokyavijaya (Tibetan: Hum dze). The visualization ritual texts 
usually describe the deity as having one face, two hands, holding a vajra and bell, and 
standing in a typical stance with the left leg extended. The painting depicts the deity in 
front of the meditator, as if conjured by him, in the prescribed stance but with multiple 
heads, arms, and legs. His gesture is also accurate to the text as are his implements, all 
arrayed here for a clearer view. The practitioner requests to bestow upon him powers of the 


tantric accomplishments (siddhis). 


art 

A series of color-coded wispy lines indicate the order of what the meditator visualizes. 
The very literal depiction of the deity being visualized, where the deity is depicted holding 
his range of weapons and the weapons are depicted again larger to make it clear which 
implements he is to visualize and in what order, is outside the norm for depicting Tibetan 


deities and suggests the album was made for someone raised outside the Tibetan tradition. 
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LEAF 11 


ritual 

The practitioner begins to envision and manifest the abode of the All-knowing Buddha 
Vairocana. The meditator is shown facing forward, seated on a throne in front of a ritual 
table. He performs certain gestures and at the same time visualizes and recites mantras. 
First he turns his hands facing upward, fingertips brought together, and placed in front. He 
envisions that inside of his two palms is the letter ah. From each ah a moon disc emerges 
for each palm. In the center of the right one is a blue letter hum, and in the center of the 
left one is a white letter ah, with the sixteen letters at their periphery. He recites these 
letters and the letters emanate light and fill the hands, his fingers becoming like a clear 
mirror. Curiously in the painting the positions of the two main syllables, ah and hum are 
reversed, although the explanatory texts clearly state that the letter hum should be in the 
palm of the right hand and the letter ah in the left. Here the letters are also each shown in 
individual spheres that seem to form two circles around the practitioner’s two hands instead 
of surrounding the periphery of his individual fingers. It is notable that the ground is shown 


strewn with jewels, and the pair of trees are adorned as well. 


art 

The trees that flank the scene are clearly articulated with elongated knots and bark in 
short horizontal ink lines topped with highly stylized flowers. Precious offerings such as 
the queen’s round earrings, the minister's square earrings, a rhino horn, and a triple-eyed 
gem, which carpet the ground, are often found in both Tibetan and Chinese paintings. The 
golden shower of flowers that fill the sky is common in Ming period painting. 
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LEAF 12 


ritual 

In this painting the pair of adorned trees are different but the setting is pretty much the 
same as the previous leaf. The practitioner is performing specific hand gestures (mudras) 
in order to manifest each individual buddha. As a clear explanatory device for the viewer, 
round inserts showing the practitioner’s hands performing the gestures are shown below the 
corresponding buddha. He also recites appropriate verses and visualizes the Buddhas while 
performing the gestures. The three buddhas shown are blue Aksobhya, white Vairocana, 
and red Amitabha. 


art 

The hand gestures the practitioner is to make while visualizing these Buddhas of the Three 
Families are clearly depicted as visual aids, something that would normally not be depicted 
and would be otherwise understood as part of oral instruction from a master. The jewel 
trees framed in red flowing scarves are associated with pure-land imagery and are an 
interesting mixture of realism, as seen in the texture of the bark, and stylization, as seen in 


the bonneted canopy of leaves. 
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LEAF 13 


ritual 

In this painting, the practitioner has manifested the Five Buddhas. The two buddhas at each 
end of the row of the five are yellow Ratnasambhava (left) and green Amoghasiddhi (right). 
It is notable that the pair of trees are the same as in the previous leaf, though without their 
halos, and the elements of the palace seem more complete. This probably indicates that the 


abode, or mandala, is almost complete. 


art 

Here we see a more naturalistic decoration of the open ground, with plants and flowers 
instead of precious offerings. The cloud forms in this leaf are more complex based on the 
auspicious scrolling ruyi “as you wish” shapes. The front of the composition is framed by 
a gate and flanking bell and drum towers common to both Chinese palace and monastic 


architecture. 
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LEAF 14 


ritual 

The practitioner envisions the Five Buddhas emanating their respective symbols, or 
implements, which grant their specific accomplishments to the practitioner. Performing 
another gesture, the meditator contemplates firmly establishing these accomplishments 
in himself and then envisions a vajra fence that would demarcate the boundaries of the 


mandala. 


art 
In this leaf the lacquer wood chair is more ornamental than the others in this series, while a 
pair of blue Chinese shoes not seen in other leaves sits below. A correction or repair can be 


seen just below the wheel at top center under the opaque white pigment. 
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LEAF 15 


ritual 

The practitioner, holding the vajra and bell, performs offerings, engaging the eight offering 
goddesses. It is notable that although symbols are shown emerging from his hand gesture 
of offerings to each of the buddhas above, the deities themselves are not the same group 
that appears in previous leaves—the central three figures appear to be the consorts of the 
buddhas, as seen in Leaf 7, along with blue Vajrapani at the far left and white Vajrasattva 
at the far right, as seen in Leaf 22—and their attributes do not seem to correspond to the 
symbols below them. In this rendering the symbolic implements and the deities depicted 
are presented in an unusual order. The placement of the lotus blossom and the vajra should 
have been switched. Perhaps this is the result of a painter’s unfamiliarity with the subject. 


The extremely schematic drawings of the deities suggest the same possibility. 


From the iconographic point of view, the inclusion of both an elephant and a lion within 
the painting probably reflects the tantric interpretation of Buddha Vairocana as another 
dimensional aspect of Sakyamuni. Vairocana’s symbolic throne support is an elephant and 
he is also said to sit on the throne of Brahma. Buddha Sakyamuni, whose epithet is the Lion 
of the Sakyas, is usually depicted with lions supporting his throne. 


art 

The flat head and over-articulation of the eye sockets of the central figure, the latter 
creating the sense of puffy eyes, are typical of post-Qianlong period (19th century) Qing 
painting. The eight offering goddesses stand on their own lotus pedestals, an unusual detail 


in painting, suggesting they may have been copied from sculpture. 
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LEAF 16 


ritual 

After the extensive visualization and ritual activities, the practitioner once again recollects 
the Five Buddhas and asks them to depart to their own natural abodes. The Vajrasattva 
and teacher depictions, shown below the Five Buddhas and to the left and right of the 
practitioner respectively, signify the practitioner’s firm commitment to the practice and 


the transmission of the teachings. 


art 

Here the guru is depicted with a bare chest, suggesting an Indian master, whereas a few 
leaves before (Leaf 9) he has a yellow singlet, indicating a Tibetan master, which is a small 
but telling inconsistency between the leaves in the album. In Leaves 12-16, the style of 
the chair is very idiosyncratic and here appears paper-thin. Precious offerings, such as the 


queen’s round earrings, the minister’s square earrings, and jewels, litter the ground. 
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SELF-GENERATION (LEAVES 17-29) 
LEAF 17 


ritual 

The practitioner envisions himself seated on a blue lotus in the middle of an ocean of 
existence (samsara). He contemplates the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana shown above 
him in a golden sun disk. Mentally offering him his homage, he begins to recite the mantra 
of the All-knowing Buddha. 


art 


The mantras are echoed by a mixture of Chinese and Tibetan musical instruments that float 


in the sky and play themselves: the multi-piped mouth organ (sheng #£) and a handheld 


frame with chimes (yunluo 3245) on the left; a transverse flute (heng di HEE), wooden 


clapper (pai ban 448), and white conch trumpet on the right; and two pairs of cymbals (luo 
$4) and two hand drums (damaru) at the center. The Daoist animal groups shown at the 
bottom of the leaf, including a crab holding a pearl offering, a turtle holding a coral offering, 
and a clam spouting water (also found in the following two leaves), are associated with the 
Dragon King, details which are totally alien to Tibetan tradition. The specific details of this 
depiction of a freshwater crab with hairy claws CATH) and a freshwater clam with red 
flesh (SEH), which are particular to the Jiangsu region, may suggest at least one painter in 


the atelier was from the east coast of China. 


The pairing of tiger and dragon is a reference to the Chinese dualistic principle of yin-yang, 
also found in Leaves 28 and 45. 
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LEAF 18 


ritual 
Through the recitation of the mantra of the All-knowing Buddha, the sound of which 
penetrates all three realms of existence, the elements of his abode emerge, shown here in 


the form of palaces that emit light. 


art 

Below, the Dragon King makes obeisance with his tablet of office raised before his face, 
while an attendant turtle holds a coral offering and a clam holds a pearl offering. The dragon 
king’s parasol is quite distinctive and appears to be made from the skin of a sea creature, as 
does the skin hanging down his back. Here the patterning of waves is particularly stylized 
and increasingly dramatic with the large curling tendrils of its white caps rolling in from 
both sides. 
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LEAF 19 


ritual 

The practitioner transforms himself into Vairocana, adorned and seated on a blue lotus. He 
contemplates the nature of existence and the path taught by Buddha Sakyamuni, shown 
here above the meditator. He recollects the Buddha’s first disciples (arhats) and those who 
attained liberation (pratyekabuddha) as well as gods and worldly deities, such as the Naga 
King. Then, resolving to gain the full and complete enlightenment represented by the state 
of the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana, he proceeds with purification practice. 


art 

This is the most extreme example of the flat, here dented, head sometimes seen in late 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Chinese painting. The clouds in this leaf are very 
repetitive, dominated by a simple loop form, and green was added to the alternating yellow 
and pink colors found in the other leaves (also seen in Leaf 53). The Naga King and Queen, 
depicted in a style that follows Chinese Dragon King imagery, are accompanied by a 


generic looking clam at lower right. 
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ritual 

In order to attain the state of the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana, the practitioner needs to 
eliminate the main afflictions that bind beings to the cyclical existence of birth and death. 
The three animals, shown here emerging from his hands represent these three afflictions. 
A pig symbolizes ignorance, a snake symbolizes anger or hatred, and a rooster symbolizes 
desire. Other insects and a scorpion represent additional causes that prevent complete 
realization. The full moon disk shown above the practitioner and emerging from his heart, 
signifies the understanding of the nature of reality that ultimately cleanses these gross and 


subtle obstructions. 


art 

The depiction of the pig is unusual here, with a straight tail, and what is normally a rooster 
is instead a generic white bird. A double-eaved roof with green tiles and vermilion columns 
peeking through the landscape at upper right and water pouring from a cave at left suggests 
secret access to a hidden land, a common trope in Chinese Daoist and Buddhist painting. 
Here the water has calmed compared to the previous three leaves, much like the wave 


pattern in Leaf 43. 
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LEAF 21 


ritual 

This painting represents the purification of the karmic obstacles illustrated in the previous 
leaf through the meditation and ritual of the wrathful deity Trailokyavijaya, depicted in 
Leaf 10. The practitioner displays the gesture of the Conqueror of the Three Realms 
(Trailokyavijaya) and recites his mantras, shown here in concentric circles around the 
practitioner. The crossed-vajras and images of palaces, indicate the firm establishing of the 


ground of Vairocana’s abode and the outer mandala. 


art 

The sky in this leaf is dominated by horizontal bands of clouds and light. In this series of 
leaves (17-25) the practitioner sits on a blue lotus. His head is in the shape of a flattened 
dome with over-articulation of the eye sockets, both typical of late eighteenth and 
nineteenth century Qing painting. 
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LEAF 22 


ritual 

This painting depicts, once again, a contemplation on the nature of reality, symbolized 
by the full moon disk on a blue lotus, followed by the emanation of the wrathful deity 
Vajrapani, who firmly binds troublesome worldly gods and demons and places them in the 


outer periphery of the mandala. 


art 
The repetitive, highly stylized lotus leaves emerging from water are similar to those found in 
woodblock prints. The hair of the subdued spirits, flying to the sides in two tufts, is a classic 


feature of the tormented souls in Chinese hell realm depictions. 
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LEAF 23 


ritual 

The practitioner envisions the Five Buddhas and their counterparts, similar to the 
visualization in the Leaf 7. The practitioner, performing specific mudras and reciting 
mantras, envisions the deities consorting and becoming “of one taste,” or indivisible. He 
meditates on their nature, which is clear light, represented here by the full moon disk that 


connects both groups of deities. 
art 
Again we see stylized lotus leaves and blossoms similar to the previous leaf, yet they are 


handled differently, including in partial profile, while golden flowers rain from the sky. 
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LEAF 24 


ritual 

The practitioner emanates light in all directions and establishes the vajra fence, which 
outlines the outer perimeter of the mandala. It is notable that the outer ring of the fence is 
shown here as consisting of crossed-vajras, whereas the inner ring is made of regular vajras. 


This specific detail is not clearly delineated in explanatory texts. 
art 
This leaf is dominated by kaleidoscopic, wavy rainbow light painted in bands of three 


progressively lighter tones. 
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LEAF 25 


ritual 

The practitioner constructs the vajra tent, represented here by a pavilion made up of vajras. 
It is also notable that the hands of the meditator and the two streams of emerging light 
issuing from them, which combines into one light cloud at the top where the moon disk is 
shown, appear to indicate two aspects of the same contemplation on the nature of reality. 


The jeweled trees and a ground strewn with gems symbolize the ground of the mandala. 


art 

Here we see another example of the flaring flat head and shading of the eyes typical of later 
Qing figure painting. The vajra pavilion roof he sits under is capped with a treasure vase and 
double -vayra finial. The stylized jewel trees that flank the building are drawn from pure-land 
imagery. The precious offerings that are strewn on the ground include a complete set of the 
abstracted Seven Jewels of the Universal Monarch: a rhino tusk, an elephant tusk, a queen’s 
round earrings, a minister’s square earrings, the crossed gems or swords of a general, coral, 
and a triple-eyed gem. Mixed in, or possibly conflated, with these are the Chinese Eight 
Treasures (babao /\#%) such as the ingot (ding $i). 
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ritual 
The actual abode is shown finally complete, in the form of palaces emitting light. The 
central palace, in which the full moon disk is depicted, represents the inner mandala, where 


the main deity, the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana, resides. 


art 

While palace buildings are centrally featured in this leaf, the depiction of architecture 
is in some ways schematic and unclear, with most of the buildings lacking basic Chinese 
decorative features like brackets yet retaining minor elements like tiny ornaments along 


the roofline of the central hall. Flanking blue Chinese scholar’s rocks with their distinctive 


crags and a pair of Buddhist monastic pennants (bai fan FAM) anchor the foreground, and 
stylized jewel trees partially obscured by clouds fill in the background. 
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LEAF 27 


ritual 

The all-knowing Buddha Vairocana, with four faces and seated in a meditative posture on 
a throne atop a blue lotus, is shown in his abode flanked by Vajrasattva and his female 
counterpart. The central deity is the practitioner himself, now fully realized in the form of 
the deity. The palaces with radiating light refer to various sections of the mandala, and the 
full moon disk represents the ultimate reality and the nature of this deity and his entourage 


within his abode. 


art 

Here Sarvavid Vairocana appears in his classical Indo-Tibetan form, white in color and 
ornamented in solid and carefully articulated Indic princely jewelry with inset precious 
stones indicated by reds and blues—in contrast to the depiction in the next leaf. Below, a 
row of six Chinese heavenly officials make obeisance, holding their batons of office before 


them. 
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LEAF 28 


ritual 
The All-knowing Buddha Vairocana, surrounded by gods and guardians, is shown emanating 
light rays that travel in different directions outside of his abode. The implication is that they 


reach all realms and illuminate all aspects of reality. 


art 

Comparing the depictions of the four faces of Sarvavid Vairocana in this leaf with those in 
the previous leaf, one clearly sees the hands of multiple artists, indicating this album is the 
product of a workshop. Beyond the obvious differences in the handling of the body and 
faces, note how Vairocana’s golden ornaments, here done in gold outline, are so faint and 
cursory that they are barely visible, which stands in stark contrast to the ornaments in the 
previous leaf. Other minor changes in formal details that appear irregularly throughout 


the leaves, such as the highlighting in red of the swirls in the yellow clouds, also point to 


an atelier. The Chinese characters for sunH, found in the temple over Vairocana’s left 


shoulder, and moon /1, found over his right shoulder, are the only Chinese writing found in 
this album. Here we see a grouping of Daoist-inspired deities paying homage and attended 
by the tiger-dragon pairing, which is a reference to the dualistic principle of yin-yang, while 
other figures are modeled on Daoist bureaucratic gods. This same set of four gods is also 


seen in Leaf 45. 
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LEAF 29 


ritual 
The light rays together with the sound of the mantra of the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana 
reach the hell realm and through their combined power free all beings from that unfortunate 


state of existence. 


art 

This depiction of the gates of hell topped with Yama’s frightening face and flanked by bull- 
headed and horse-headed guards, is very similar to popular Chinese depictions of hell, such 
as those found in the account of the arhat Mahamaudgalyayana explaining to the dead the 


conditions that led to their horrific suffering and the neo-Confucian tale of him rescuing 


his mother from hell (Mulian jiu mu JEORCRH). A very similar depiction of hell is found in 
Leaf 53. 
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CONTEMPLATION ON THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA (LEAVES 30-38) 
LEAF 30 


ritual 
Siddhartha Gautama, the future Buddha, is shown descending from the realm of None 
Above (Akanistha) on a white elephant and appearing in a dream of Queen Maya, his 


future mother. 


art 

Multiple perspectives are presented at the same time, as seen in the shape of the staircases, 
one shown from the side in a triangle shape and one from the front in a wedge shape. The 
lines applied to depict roof tiles are very mechanical, straight up and down, even though the 


building is represented at an angle. 


Depicting the bodhisattva riding an elephant is a Chinese convention, while Tibetan 
painters simply paint the white elephant without him. 
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LEAF 31 


ritual 

Siddhartha Gautama is born miraculously from the right side of his mother, Queen Maya, 
when she was walking in a grove and while she held a branch of a tree. He is shown here as 
a baby standing on a lotus with his arm raised high, proclaiming that he is a supreme being. 


The lotuses that surround him sprang up when he took his first steps. 


art 

In a well-established Chinese convention, the naga who bathe the young prince are 
depicted as dragons and his mother Maya as a Chinese queen, although her hair with two 
chignon is unusual. Another Chinese touch is the addition of a red diaper to conceal the 


baby’s nakedness. 
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LEAF 32 


ritual 
The young prince Siddhartha Gautama is shown here excelling in princely games and 


training. 


art 

Young Siddhartha is clearly depicted as a Chinese, rather than Indian, prince within a 
Chinese court setting. The building’s white marble plinths and steps suggest royal opulence. 
The cross-hatched lattice elements in the eaves of the two buildings suggest garden 
architecture, an atmosphere reinforced by the azurite-blue scholar’s rock framed by palm 
leaves between them. An appropriate air of scholarly refinement is added by the painted 
screens that frame the figures seated inside, the prince’s royal parents to the left, and the 
young bodhisattva learning to read and write on the right. The steps are depicted both 
frontally and from the side, suggesting two different perspectives. 
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LEAF 33 


ritual 
This painting shows the famous Four Encounters, when Siddhartha Gautama ventured 


outside of the palace and encountered an old man, a sick man, a corpse, and an ascetic. 


art 

The palace at top right is depicted as a Chinese city gate. Before the prince, who is mounted 
ona white horse decorated with red yak-tail ornaments, run a pair of guards wielding staves 
to protect him and beat back the common people. Old age appears as a Chinese sage 
(mid-right), and even the ascetic (top left) is depicted as a Chinese monk with long hanging 
sleeves. Death (bottom center), represented by a corpse being eaten by birds, looks more 


like a bird and flower painting then a charnel ground scene. 
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LEAF 34 


ritual 

The Buddha is shown here leaving the palace. He is being helped by the gods, who carry 
the horse, shown here quite literally, on a cloud out of the palace while inducing a heavy 
sleep on the palace inhabitants. Outside of the palace walls the future Buddha cuts his hair, 
also known as the act of renunciation, and in the lower left he is shown at the moment of 
his awakening. It is notable that the type of awakening depicted here appears not to be the 
complete and full enlightenment, as the Buddha is shown as an arhat not as a Buddha with 
the characteristic marks, such as a cranial protuberance (usnisa), elongated ear lobes, or 


wheels marking his feet. 


art 
A Chinese city wall and gate divide the life of the inner palace and the life of an ascetic. 
A Chinese zither sits before sleeping court ladies, while the bed behind them is an ancient 


Chinese form that goes back to the Ming period if not earlier. 
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LEAF 35 


ritual 

This painting depicts miracles performed by the Buddha—the taming of the mad elephant, 
with which the Buddha prevented the schism of his followers; the miracle of multiplication, 
with which he converted five non-believers; and the miracle of the monkey giving a bowl 
of honey to the Buddha, which he accepted and then announced his impending passing. 
Although they were supposed to happen after the Buddha’s enlightenment, they seem to 
be shown before the full and complete enlightenment as exemplified by the enlightenment 


of Vairocana found on the following leaf. 


art 

The hairline of the seated Buddha, with shaved top and hair on the sides, is found in Chinese 
painting but not Tibetan, while the non-believers on either side are depicted as Daoist 
immortals and Confucian sages. At left a playful monkey walking upright offers a branch 
laden with peaches, which are associated with Daoist means to immortality. A Chinese city 
gate with an empty pennant pole is depicted at lower left, similar to the gate in the previous 


leaf at top right. 
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LEAF 36 


ritual 

This painting depicts the full and complete enlightenment according to the tantric 
interpretation of the enlightenment found in the Yoga Tantras. The state of ultimate 
reality is symbolized by the moon disc on top of an enthroned blue lotus, representative 
of Vairocana, with rainbow-colored light emanating from it. The Buddhas of the Three 
Times and the Ten Directions are seated on clouds above, and the guardians are flanking 


the throne below. 


art 


The ornate hexagonal throne plinth depicted here is close to Ming (and Qing) examples 


such as those found at Baoningsi (F822) (note the pink marble cloud pattern that runs 


around the lower portion). The flanking vajra-sword guardians with flaming nimbuses are 
typical in Chinese depictions, particularly in scenes of the life of the Buddha, but not found 
in Tibetan painting. 
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ritual 

In this painting the Buddha is shown as fully awakened with his characteristic marks. His 
relationship to Vairocana is reflected by the blue lotus. Actually we are to understand 
that this is an emanation of Vairocana performing the deeds of the Buddha, here giving 
teachings to the arhats, bodhisattvas, gods, and guardians. His teachings are symbolized 
by the images of books floating on blue lotuses that emerge on rays of light emanating 
from the Buddha’s heart. Other aspects that are always part of the visualization of the 
deity are the contemplation on the nature of reality and the inseparability of the deity 
with the teacher. Here these two elements are shown emerging on rays of light from the 
head of the Buddha, symbolized by the full moon disk and the image of a teacher floating 


ona blue lotus. 


art 

The Buddha depicted is a combination of Tibetan conventions, such as a square head and 
three neck-lines, and Chinese conventions, such as the small bald cranial protuberance 
(an exposed usnisa) on the top of his head. The celestial gods in the upper left and right 
are depicted as Confucian scholars and Daoist sages. The original disciples of the Buddha 
(arhats) are depicted in long-sleeved Chinese monastic robes, while his youngest and 
oldest disciples, who flank his throne, are dressed as Indian monks, with their chests and 
right arms exposed. One bearded, curly-haired Central Asian monk can be seen at the far 
right. Guardians of the Chinese Buddhist tradition with flaming halos hold vajra swords 
horizontally across their arms. The divine lords Indra and Brahma are depicted in the lower 
corners as Chinese kings. The guru at top left is shown with his left shoulder bare, a startling 


error that reveals the painter's unfamiliarity with the Tibetan subject matter. 
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ritual 
The final act of the Buddha’a life is his passing into parinirvana, represented here by a stupa 
with Buddha Vairocana depicted in its center. The Five Buddhas are shown emanating from 


the dome of the stupa, which also represents the state of the ultimate truth, or dharmakaya. 


art 

The distinctly Himalayan architectural form of the stupa is quite recognizable. However 
the square section on top of the dome and under the umbrella, the harmika, is missing, and 
the little triangular upturned corners are curiously specific details that seem to reference 
a Nepalese model. The circumambulating monks in front are dressed in red Mongolian 
monastic robes with long sleeves, blue belts, yellow outer cowls over their shoulders, and 
yellow hats. The pointed hats are schematic and ambiguous. They are not quite the right 
shape for the yellow hats for which the monks of the Geluk order are famous—the Chinese 
even call them the “Yellow Sect” (huang jiao iH ZO for these hats. A seated monk making 
seven additional small stupas wears his yellow hat on its side. The monks at bottom left 
holding incense braziers are by contrast dressed in the wide-sleeved robes of Chinese 


monks. 
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GENERATION IN FRONT OF ONESELF (LEAVES 39-45) 
LEAF 39 


ritual 

The meditator envisions the lotus and the seed syllables from which the deities and the 
mandala will manifest. From the seed syllable hum a light begins to emanate and turns into 
Vajrasattva. The practitioner proceeds with purification rituals, visualizing and reciting the 


mantra of Vajrasattva as he does so. 


It is possible that the boat shown to the left of the mantras serves as a metaphor for 
journeying to or reaching a desired place, in this case the completion of the practice, similar 


to the bridge shown in other leaves, including 6, 7, and 42. 


art 

The white stupa of Himalayan design in the top-left corner, which contrasts with the 
Chinese architecture of the neighboring hall nestled in the mountains and trees, seems 
to allude to the famous pilgrimage site Wutaishan (#. G1) (Shanxi Province, China), 
the earthly abode of the Bodhisattva of Wisdom, Manjusri, which was very popular with 
Mongolians and would have been an immediately recognizable visual reference for the 
album’s audience. The ferryman at the lower left is a common trope in Chinese landscape 
painting. This particular shape of river pole boat is especially popular in east Zhejiang, on 


the east coast of China. 


In this series (Leaves 39-45) the practitioner is sitting on a reed mat over a stony 


outcropping. 
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LEAF 40 


ritual 

The practitioner, having assumed the state of Vajrasattva, uses two tantric implements, 
a vajra and bell, while envisioning symbolic implements of the Five Buddhas, shown here 
as emerging from his ritual gestures or his heart. A wheel represents Vairocana, a vajra 
represents Aksobhya, a jewel represents Ratnasambhava, a lotus represents Amitabha, 
and a crossed-vajra represents Amoghasiddhi. This visualization is generally similar to the 
content of Leaves 14 and 15 in the visualization ritual practice section of the album. The 
images of hungry ghosts, shown at the lower left, possibly reflect the specialized application 
of the rituals derived from the Purification of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra. 


art 

Again a white Himalayan stupa paired with a Chinese hall peeks through the landscape at 
top left. The realism of the tree at right contrasts with the otherwise stylized blue-green 
landscape highlighted in gold. The figures at bottom left are drawn from common Chinese 
depictions of hungry ghosts. 
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LEAF 41 


ritual 
The practitioner envisions that a light emanates from his heart and manifests the seed 
syllables hum ah pam. From the hum emerges a golden vajra scepter in the center of which 


is another syllable hum. From it emanates light that invites the deity. 


art 

The careful articulation of the bark and needles of the pine tree to the right of the practitioner 
is different than the other trees in the album. In the background more elaborate Chinese 
temple architecture, now with just a hint of the white stupa’s spire, can be seen more clearly 


than in Leaves 39 and 42 as if this is a different view of the same temple. 
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LEAF 42 


ritual 

The practitioner continues the visualization of inviting the deity in front of oneself. The 
All-knowing Buddha Vairocana, white in color, with four heads, and seated in meditative 
equipoise, appears from the hum in the center of the golden vajra scepter. It is possible that 
due to the nature of this visualization—that it is in front of oneself—Vairocana is shown on a 


throne, almost as a sculptural image, unlike the envisioned deities depicted in other leaves. 


art 

In the foreground is a schematic white bridge reminiscent of woodblock models and 
similar to those found in Leaves 6 and 7. The cave at left suggests a secret passage to the 
monastery and white stupa peeking out among the mountains and trees at top right, a 


typical convention in Chinese painting. 


Compositionally the painting is different from the previous leaf but some elements remain 
consistent. Although the ground is not a churning ocean as in the adjacent painting, a 
tree, the roof of a monastery, and a stupa, shown in the upper corners, are present in both 


paintings. 
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LEAF 43 


ritual 

The practitioner performs special gestures while reciting verses and manifests various 
divinities that would occupy their positions within the mandala or abode of the All-knowing 
Buddha Vairocana. Here the section of the mandala where Amoghasiddhi presides is about 
to be manifested. This takes place after the sections in which Vairocana, shown here to 
the right with his symbol of a wheel, and Aksobhya, shown to the left and represented via 


Vajrasattva, reside have been envisioned. 


art 
In this leaf the tiny white dots used to give the rocks texture are quite prominent and are 
typical of Qing period landscape painting. Each rocky outcropping is framed by simple 


crab-claw trees. Here the water has calmed, much like the wave pattern in Leaf 20. 
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LEAF 44 


ritual 

The practitioner envisions the syllables om, hum, tram, hrih, and ah emerging from the 
fingers on each of his hands. Light emanates from the syllables and they transform into 
the Five Buddhas and their counterparts. This visualization is not very different from 
comparable practices depicted in Leaves 7 in the Preliminaries section, 23 in the Self 
Generation section, and, to some extent, 11 in the Visualization Ritual Practice section. It 
is notable that these paired deities are not of opposite sexes, as they are explained in the 


ritual texts and would be traditionally depicted in Tibetan paintings. 


art 

Repeating raining gold flowers against the brilliant blue sky are a Chinese convention that 
was quite common in Ming Buddhist devotional painting and can be seen sporadically 
throughout the album leaves. Precious offerings, such as jewels and red coral, radiate light 


below the practitioner's stone seat. 
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LEAF 45 


ritual 
The practitioner contemplates the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana and envisions light rays 
emanating from the Buddha’s head and reaching all dimensions. They illuminate, purify, 


and free beings from falling into unfortunate realms. 


art 

The pairing of tiger and dragon is a reference to the Chinese dualistic principle of yin-yang, 
while other figures are Daoist-inspired bureaucratic gods (also seen in Leaf 28). A Chinese 
sage wearing a black silk cap and leaning on a crooked staff and an Indian monk in red robes 


are seen paying homage opposite the practitioner. 
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RITUAL FOR DECEASED AND CONCLUDING RITES (LEAVES 46-54) 
LEAF 46 


ritual 

The practitioner is seated at the south entrance of the mandala, which is shown here as a 
palace, a pavilion with a standalone gate. He envisions a lotus emerging from his heart on 
which stands a vajra scepter, its center marked by the syllable hum. Light issues forth from 
the syllable and invokes Vajrasattva, shown here above the practitioner. The light emerges 
again from the hum and invokes the deities of the mandala, who in turn send their blessings 


and purifying radiance. 


The body of the deceased or their garment or a written name should be placed ona platform 


where the ritual is performed. 


art 

A series of color-coded wavy forms indicate the order of a complex series of visualizations. 
In this leaf the vayra being visualized is finely detailed in gold. The architecture is schematic, 
with a curious swirling cloud-like pattern in blue and yellow on the ground inside the 
courtyard, perhaps to represent marble, and an ornamental gate without. In this series 


(Leaves 46-50) the practitioner is sitting on a woven mat over a rocky outcropping. 
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LEAF 47 


ritual 
The practitioner, while using the ritual implements of a vajra and bell, recites verses and 
manifests ritual offerings. Certain implements are used for the purification of the negative 


karma of the deceased, including a vase, Jewel, and victory banner. 
art 
Here we see the return of the lotus pond with stylized flowers and leaves similar to the one 


seen in Leaves 22, 23, and 40. 
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LEAF 48 


ritual 

With further recitations and ritual actions, the practitioner manifests other various 
implements of the Five Buddhas and acting on behalf of the deceased, offers rituals 
and verses that begin cleansing the possible causes for falling into unfortunate realms of 


existence. 


art 

The ornaments of the deities in the sky are done in a simple gold outline that is almost 
imperceptible against the thick pigments of the figures and clouds. Vajrapani’s typical 
fanged snarl (top left) has here become a cute toothy grin. The sword emanating from the 
practitioner’s hand gesture on the right side of the leaf is carefully depicted, complete with 
the graduated tint of the metal. 
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LEAF 49 


ritual 

Continuing his ritual actions, through which wrathful deities are invited, the practitioner 
urges the wrathful not to interfere but instead help in removing gross obstacles that might 
prevent a good future existence. It is notable that the number of implements shown in the 
painting is equal to the number of hands of the two six-armed deities that are emanating 
from the central wrathful divinity, Hayagriva, and perhaps suggests that they should be 


envisioned held by these emanated deities. 


art 

The cloud shapes are simple repetitive loops, lacking the more complex scrolling “as you 
wish” pattern found in other leaves. The ritual objects that emanate from Hayagriva are 
carefully drawn, especially on the right side. The green horse head, which peeks up from 
Hayagriva’s hair, grins out at the viewer. A red dragon rings the back of the stone seat and 


looks up at the practitioner, similar to depictions found in Leaves 17 and 19. 
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LEAF 50 


ritual 
The practitioner, addressing all the deities of the mandala including the four gatekeepers, 
offers them praises, pacifies the wrathful figures that remove obstacles, and proceeds to 


utterly remove the causes for falling into bad transmigrations. 


art 

The wave patterns with stylized white foam in this and the previous leaf are similar to those 
in Leaf 19 and simpler than those in Leaves 17, 18, and 41. Uniform brown plants frame the 
decorative blue-green rocks highlighted in gold. 
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LEAF 51 


ritual 
With multiple recitations of the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana mantra and the mantra of 
Vajrasattva, the practitioner purifies all the negativities accumulated during the life times 


of the deceased to ensure a better existence in the next life. 
art 
The practitioner’s flat head, which bulges slightly at the top, is characteristic of later 


Chinese figure painting. The calligraphy in the Tibetan mantra has unusually long heads. 
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LEAF 52 


ritual 
With multiple recitations of the mantra of Vajrasattva, the practitioner purifies the mental 
obscurations of the deceased as well as any mistakes that could have happened during the 


performance of the ritual. 


art 
The way the ends of Vajrasattva’s green scarf hang down from his lotus throne is a Chinese 
convention, whereas Tibetan scarves tend to be animated and flying upward like snakes 


rearing. 
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ritual 

The practitioner visualizes that as the result of the ritual performed, not only the deceased 
but all living beings are freed from the hell realms and unfortunate rebirths. This is shown 
here as a light emitting from the Buddha’s hand that bathes the hell realms and liberated 
beings bursting out of the gates of hell. This painting is similar in content and composition 


to Leaf 29 in the Self Generation group of paintings. 


art 

This Chinese depiction of the gate of hell with Yama biting down at top is similar to 
depictions of the Wheel of Existence and almost identical to the one found in Leaf 29. An 
offering figure in Chinese courtly attire floats down on the clouds at top left, while a girl 
at mid-right performs a sleeve dance to the music of a long flute in front of a pavilion. The 
Chinese architecture is more delineated here, such as the brackets and decorative pattern 
(caihua #2 IE) on the architrave, the beam that support the rows of bracket sets. Below, 


ellow leopard tails hang from warriors’ spears. 
yellow leopard tails hang fi sp 
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LEAF 54 


ritual 

A thanksgiving feast is offered as part of the concluding rites for this ritual. This is shown in 
this painting by the Chinese immortals with various kinds of offerings, musical instruments 
filling the sky, and the images of Buddha Vairocana, Vajrasattva, and the protector Mahakala 
in three flaming halos in the upper portion of the painting. 


art 

Here we see the artists who painted this album were clearly more at home with conventions 
for depicting Chinese rather than Tibetan deities. The depiction of the figures making 
offerings in the bottom two-thirds of this composition are finely articulated and appear 


to be based on indigenous Chinese imagery of Daoist immortals. Peaches, gourds, sacred 


fungus (lingzhi ht”), fans (shan ba), leafy hats, and especially shawls and skirts made from 
fur and leaves all come from a long Chinese tradition of depicting immortals and ancient 
sages. While not immediately recognizable as references to specific Daoist deities, this 
rouping of el may even be an oblique reference to the Ei mmortals, however their 
grouping of eight may b bliq fi to the Eight | tals, h th 


specific iconography does not match. 


By contrast the Tibetan deities at the top, such as Pafjaranatha Mahakala (top left), 
appear quite awkward. Panjaranatha is stiff and schematic, his characteristic fanged snarl 
becoming a white toothy grin. As one of the principle protectors of the Sakya tradition, 
his appearance here, while suggestive, does not necessarily identify the source of this work 
as Sakya as he was also important to Mongolians. He served as the state protector of the 
Mongol empire in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, quite apart from his Tibetan 
sectarian associations, and thus appears prominently in Geluk monasteries throughout 


Mongolia even to this day. 
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The Many Faces of Buddha Vairocana 


Christian Luczanits 


1. This contribution represents a summary of my 
present take on the history and relationship 
of different representations of Vairocana and 
their transformation over time. It is largely 
based on my earlier work on early western 
Himalayan monuments, in which Vairocana 
features prominently, and includes only some 
of the subsequent research. 

2. Translation Thomas F. Cleary, trans., 

The Flower Ornament Scripture (Boston: 
Shambhala, 1993), 153. 

3. For translations, see Brahma Net Sutra, 
“Moral Code of the Bodhisattvas,” 2000, 
accessed March 3, 2013, http://www.ymba. 
org/books/brahma-net-sutra-moral-code- 
bodhisattva and Cleary, Flower Ornament. 

In this introductory article, | disregard the 
fact that in the earliest textual sources the 
transcription of this Buddha’s name conforms 
to a Sanskrit Rocana/Locana. 

4. The exact nature of this relationship remains 
vague in these texts and confused the 
Chinese commentators. As Soper points 
out, the Southern monk Zhiyi (referred 
to as Chih-i; 538-597) used the two 
versions of the Chinese rendering of the 
Buddha’s name in correspondence with 
the common trikaya system: “for him 
[Zhiy'] the sequence Sakyamuni, Locana, 
and Vairocana corresponded to the 
three body states in ascending order, the 
incarnate body Nirmanakaya, the reward 
body Sambhogakaya, and the completely 
transcendent body Dharmakaya.” Alexander 
Coburn Soper, Literary Evidence for Early 
Buddhist Art in China, vol. 19, Artibus Asiae 
Supplementum (Ascona: Artibus Asiae, 1959), 
196. However, such systematic concepts 
remained the exception. 

5. Brahma Net Sutra, “Moral Code” with the 
spellings adjusted. For a similar understanding 
in the Avatamsaka, see, e.g., Cleary, Flower 


Ornament, 33-34. 


Notes 


In East Asia, this notion is prevalent even 
today and across a number of different 
schools; see also Francis H. Cook, “The 
Meaning of Vairocana in Hua-yen Buddhism,” 
Philosophy East and West 22 (1972): 403-15) 
See Cleary, Flower Ornament, 2. 

See Soper, Literary Evidence, 127-32. 

For a detailed account of the history of this 
text and its first Chinese translation in 724, 
see Stephen Hodge, The Maha-Vairocana- 
Abhisambodhi Tantra: with Buddhaguhya’s 
commentary (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 


2003), 14-17. 


. In early Esoteric Buddhism, Buddhist deities 


come to be grouped according their preferred 
range of action. These extended groups are 
termed families. The deities of the three 
families counter the three poisons of passion, 
ignorance and hatred, which are responsible 
for keeping us in the cycle of rebirth. The 
Buddha’s wisdom overcomes ignorance; 

the infinite compassion of the bodhisattvas 


Avalokitesvara channels the passions; and 


Vajrapani’s power transforms hatred to the 13. 


benefit of all beings. The Three Families are 
thus not Buddha families, and they are named 
after the Buddha and the primary symbols of 
the flanking bodhisattvas, the lotus and the 
vajra. In the center of such a configuration 
Vairocana represents the Buddha family. 

For an excellent translation of the description 
of this mandala and its deities in the root 
texts and Buddhaguhya’s commentary to it, 
see Hodge, Maha-Vairocana-Abhisambodhi 
Tantra, 100-20. It is remarkable that in this 
description the relative locations of the two 


Bodhisattvas are reversed. 


. For illustrations of the only fully drawn 


thangka depiction of this mandala, see Anna 
Maria Rossi and Fabio Rossi, Tibetan Painted 
Mandalas (London: Rossi & Rossi, 1993) or 

HAR no. 88555. Of course, the mandala is 


also represented in the various versions of 
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mandala drawings representing the rGyud- 
sde-kun-btus, rGyud-sde rin-po-che kun-las 
btus-pa’i thob-yig de-bzhin-gshegs-pa thams- 
cad kyi gsang-ba ma-lus-pa gcig-tu ‘dus-pa rdo- 
re rin-po-che’i za-ma-tog, ed. ‘Jam-dbyangs 
Blo-gter-dbang-po (Delhi: N. Lungtok & N. 
Gyaltsen, 1971) (Tantrasammuccaya), in which 
it features among the Carya Tantras (mandala 
no. 20 in bSod nams rgya mtsho, Tibetan 
Mandalas: the Ngor Collections, ed. Musashi 
Tachikawa and Malcom P.L. Green, 2 vols. 
[Tokyo: Kodansha International, 1983]; bSod 
nams rgya mtsho and Musashi Tachikawa, The 
Ngor Mandalas of Tibet: Plates, 2 vols. [Tokyo: 
The Centre for East Asian Culture Studies, 
1989]; bSod nams rgya mtsho et al.e); Raghu 
Vira and Lokesh Chandra, Tibetan Mandalas: 
Vajravali and Tantra-Samuccaya, Satapitaka 
Series, vol. 383 (New Delhi: International 
Academy of Indian Culture, 1995); Musashi 
Tachikawa, Lokesh Chandra, and Masako 
Watanabe, ed., A Ngor Mandala Collection 
(Delhi: Vajra Publications, 2006). 

Important Indian sites are the caves of the 
western Deccan (the region just east of 
Mumbai), in particular Ellora, where only 
two of the nine deity matrix representations 
in cave 12 have a central meditating buddha. 
On the popularity of the Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas in India, see in particular 
Claudine Bautze-Picron, “Le groupe des 

huit grands Bodhisatva en Inde: genése et 
développement,” in Living a Life in Accord 
with the Dhamma: Papers in Honor of Professor 
Jean Boisselier on his Eightieth Birthday, ed. 
Natasha Eilenberg, M.C. Subhadradis Diskul, 
and Robert L. Brown (Bangkok: Silpakorn 
University, 1997): 1-55. Important Central 
Asian representations of this theme are a 
wooden shrine in the Nelson Atkins Museum 
(see in particular Phyllis Granoff, “A Portable 
Buddhist Shrine from Central Asia,” Archives 
of Asian Art vol. 22 (1968): 80-95 and some 


paintings from the Dunhuang hoard. Most 
informative among this hoard is a frequently 
published painting in the British Museum 
(OA 1919 1-1050) in which the depicted 
deities are identified by Tibetan captions 
(see, for example, Amy Heller, “Eighth- and 
Ninth-Century Temples and Rock Carvings 
of Eastern Tibet,” in Tibetan Art, ed. Jane 
Casey Singer and Philip Denwood (London: 
Laurence King Publishing, 1997), fig. 83). 


. On these sites and more detailed discussions 


on their iconography see in particular Amy 
Heller, “Early Ninth Century Images of 
Vairocana from Eastern Tibet,” Orientations 
25 no. 6 (1994): 74-79; Heller, “Ninth 
Century Buddhist Images Carved at |Dan- 
ma-brag to Commemorate Tibeto-Chinese 
Negotiations,” in Tibetan Studies: Proceedings 
of the 6th Seminar of the International 
Association for Tibetan Studies, Fagernes 1992, 
ed. Per Kvaerne (Oslo: The Institute for 
Comparative Research in Human Culture, 
1994): 335-497 and Appendix 12-19; Heller, 
“Buddhist Images and Rock Inscriptions from 
Eastern Tibet, VIllth to Xth Century, Part 
IV,” in Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the 7th 
Seminar of the International Association for 
Tibetan Studies, Graz 1995, vol. 1 (Vienna: 
OAW, 1997): 385-403; Heller, Temples and 
Rock Carvings. 

Tadeusz Skorupski, The 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra. Elimination of 
All Evil Destinies (New Delhi-Varanasi-Patna: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1983), 313-14. 


. The so-called dKar chag IDan kar ma is an 


extremely important source of our knowledge 


of early Tibetan translations of Buddhist texts. 


See in particular Hugh E. Richardson, “The 
Cult of Vairocana in Early Tibet,” Indo-Tibetan 
Studies: Papers in Honour and Appreciation of 
Professor David L. Snellgrove’s Contribution to 
Indo-Tibetan Studies, ed. Tadeusz Skorupski 
(Tring, U.K.: The Institute of Buddhist Studies 
1990), 271-74. 


. The five buddhas of the Sarvavid Vairocana 


mandala have the gestures and vehicles 

of the common Five Buddhas, but their 
names and color differ. In the east is white 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhanaraja (Ngan song 
thams cad yongs su sbyong ba’i rgyal po), 
Buddha Ratneketu (Rin po che tog) in the 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25: 


south is blue, the red meditating Buddha in 
the west is Sakyamuni (Sakya thub pa), and 
the green Buddha Vikasitakusuma (Me tog 
chen po rgyas pa) is in the north. 

This tantra is often abbreviated STTS; here | 
use Compendium of Principles. 

This early understanding was also 
communicated to East Asia, where 

it remained dominant (see Elizabeth 

ten Grotenhuis, Japanese Mandalas: 
Representations of Sacred Geography 
[Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 1999], 
58). 

The Shey depiction is one of the earliest stone 
reliefs of Ladakh and possibly dates as early 
as the 9th century and thus to the Tibetan 
imperial period. Another good example for 

a clear typological distinction for the central 
Buddha among the Five Buddhas is a bronze 
from Kashmir today in the bronze room (i 
ma lha khang) of Potala Palace (no. 567; 
Ulrich von Schroeder, Buddhist Sculptures 

in Tibet, 2 vols. (Hong Kong: Visual Dharma 
Publications, 2001), no. 33). Among the 
early Western Himalayan monuments a 
considerable number of such distinctions 
can been noticed. In Ropa, the meditating 
Vairocana is depicted as sambhogakaya 
Buddha with dhoti and jewelry, while the 
other four buddhas wear monk’s robes 
(samghati) and jewelry and thus can be called 
bejeweled buddhas. A similar differentiation 
has been noted on the wooden door-frame 
at Ribba, in Central Kinnaur (Christian 
Luczanits, Buddhist Sculpture in Clay: Early 
Western Himalayan Art, Late 10" to Early 13" 
Centuries [Chicago: Serindia, 2004): fig. 10), 
and also with the sculptures of the Mangyu 
Vairocana Temple (Luczanits, Buddhist 
Sculpture: figs. 169, 171, 172). 

Given the inconsistency in detail that this 
album contains, this appears likely, even 
though on album no. 52 the buddhas of the 
ten directions are conventionally represented. 
The term derives from dhyana, meditation or 
contemplation, as if all of the Five Buddhas 
would primarily represent that quality. 

| have made this distinction in my book, but 
one only knows this if one also reads the 
respective explanation. 


The only ones that have come to my notice 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


are in some of paintings found at Dunhuang 
and some early monuments in the western 
Himalayas. The most important of the latter 
is Ropa, in the Upper Kinnaur district of 
Himachal Pradesh, which counts among 

the twenty-one minor monuments founded 
by the great translator Rinchen Zangpo. 
Although somewhat changed over time, 

its configuration may be attributed to 
approximately 1000 AD (for a description 
and images, see Luczanits, Buddhist Sculpture, 
57-62, in particular fig. 52). 

Among the western Himalayan monuments, 
Vairocana seated in meditation (dhyanamudra) 
only occurs in two places: in the Tabo Cella 
and at Ropa (ibid.: figs. 52, 54). However, 
the iconographic configurations of Tabo and 
Ropa are completely different, and only in 
Tabo does the meditating Vairocana head 

a three-family configuration with the two 
principal bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and 
Vajrasattva (ibid.: fig. 7 facing page 21), and 
two secondary bodhisattvas, which have not 
yet been identified owing to their lack of 
distinct iconographic features. 

Tucci differentiated these forms as 
Mahavairocana, when it is the main image of a 
Vajradhatu mandala, and as ‘Vairocana simply’ 
[sic] (see Giuseppe Tucci, “The Temples of 
Western Tibet and their Artistic Symbolism,” 
Indo-Tibetica III.i: The Monasteries of Spiti and 
Kunavar, ed. Lokesh Chandra, vol. 350, Sata- 
Pitaka Series [New Delhi: Aditya Prakashan, 
1988], 118). 

Among the western Himalayan monuments 
this form is represented only once as the 
main image of a monument, namely in 

Nako Translator’s Temple. It is occasionally 
shown in painting, as on the side walls of the 
Upper Temple at Nako, and quite frequently 
in bronzes (e.g., von Schroeder, Buddhist 
Sculptures: 23E-F, 33, 83B, 105B). Further, 
a comparable thirteenth-century image of 
Vairocana was once the main image of a 
chapel in Tholing Gyatsa (Giuseppe Tucci 
and Eugenio Ghersi, Cronaca della Missione 
Scientifica Tucci nel Tibet Occidentale (1933) 
(Roma: Reale Academia d'Italia, 1934); 
Tucci and Ghersi, Secrets of Tibet: Being the 
Chronicle of the Tucci Scientific Expedition 

to Western Tibet (1933), trans. Mary A. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32: 


33; 


34. 


39; 


Johnstone (New Delhi: Cosmo Publications, 
1996): fig. 230; and Christian Luczanits, “A 
Note on Tholing Monastery,” Orientations 27, 
no. 6 (1996): 76-77. 

Their individual names are most often given 
as Sattvavajri, Ratnavajri, Dharmavajri and 
Karmavajri (rDo rje sems ma, rDo rje rin chen 
ma, rDo rje chos ma, and rDo rje las ma). 

The cave of gNas mjal che mo contains a 
prominent representation of the goddesses as 
symbols, providing the symbols with the heads 
of the goddesses. Amy Heller, “The Caves 

of gNas mjal che mo,” in The Inner Asian 
International Style, 12th-14th Centuries: Papers 
Presented at a Panel of the Seminar of the 7th 
International Association for Tibetan Studies, 
Graz 1995, ed. Deborah E. Klimburg-Salter 
and Eva Allinger (Wien: Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1998): 
133-50. 

For the discussion of such sets and their 
variations, see Christian Luczanits, “On 

the Iconography of Tibetan Scroll Paintings 
(thang ka): Dedicated to the Five Tathagatas,” 
in Art in Tibet: Issues in Traditional Tibetan Art 
from the Seventh to the Twentieth Century, 

ed. Erberto F. Lo Bue (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 
2011): pp. 37-51 and pls. 6-12. 

This latter group may indicate that this 
painting is to be attributed to a Drikung (‘Bri 
gung) School context. 

The small meditating Buddha in the crown 

of the Liao image may well indicate that this 
form of Vairocana is associated with the Tantra 
Purifying All Unfortunate Destinies. 

Broader views on the royal connotations of 
Vairocana and his Vajradhatu mandala have 
been worked out by ten Grotenhuis, Japanese 
Mandalas, for the Chinese context, and to 
some extent by Matthew T. Kapstein, “The 
Treaty Temple of the Turquoise Grove,” 

in Buddhism Between Tibet and China, ed. 
Matthew T. Kapstein (Somerville, MA: 
Wisdom Publications, 2009): 21-72 for the 
Tibetan context, among others. 

In the case of an earlier bronze from Nalanda 
Monastery, today in the National Museum 

in New Delhi, the identity of the Buddha 

is further supported by the symbols of the 
four surrounding families represented on the 


cushion of his throne (see Luczanits, Buddhist 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Al. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Sculpture: figs 226-28). 

For these images see, for example, ibid.: fig. 
39 and fig. 92. 

See the remains of the throne in Phuntsok 
Nameyal, ed., Tuolin Si (Ntho-ling Monastery) 
(Beijing: Zhongguo Da Baike Quanshu, 
2001), 85. 

Certainly the northern temple at Samye 
contained a four-fold image of this Buddha, 
which is preserved only in a restored form, 
and a hollow-cast brass image from Taglung 
(sTag-lung), Central Tibet, documented by 
Ulrich von Schroeder is published in Luczanits, 
Buddhist Sculpture: figs. 221, 225. 

This Vajradhatu mandala is NSP no. 19 
(Marie Thérése de Mallmann, Introduction 

Gd l’iconographie du Tantrisme Bouddhique, 
Bibliothéque du Centre de Recherches sur 
l’Asie Centrale et la Haute Asie, vol. 1 [Paris: 
Adrien Maisonneuvre, 1986], 57-58). 

This is another very popular depiction of 

a three-family configuration, each family 
represented by a bodhisattva. In Tibetan 
depictions Avalokitesvara (lotus family) often 
takes the central position instead of Manjusri, 
who represents the buddha family. 

In this case, this could also be the result of a 
much later repair, as little of the main image 
appears to be original. 

On the main sculptures of Alchi and Mangyu 
see Luczanits, Buddhist Sculpture, 128-37 
(figs. 138, 140, 145-148 for the main image 
and its environment); 155-64 (fig. 170 for the 
main images). 

The bottom mandala are those of the wrathful 
Bhitadamara and the mandala of the goddess 
Marict. 

This is the so-called Durgatiparisodhana 
Mandala of the NSP (no. 22). For 
descriptions of the deities and their mandala 
see, for example, de Mallmann, Introduction, 
22-64. 

In the case of the early western Himalayan 
monuments, the teaching gesture, or a 
variant of it, is frequently found with the main 
sculptures (see Luczanits, Buddhist Sculpture). 
Mandala NSP 20; for the deities and 
descriptions see, for example, de Mallmann, 
Introduction, 58-60. 

Mandala NSP 21; for the deities and 
descriptions see, for example, ibid. 60-62. 
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48. 


49. 


30), 


51. 


52: 


53. 
54. 


On the same shift with the 
Dharmadhatuvagisvaramanjusri mandala, 

see Deborah E. Klimburg-Salter, “The 
Dharmadhatu-vagisvara-manjusri-mandala: 
Tabo ‘Du khan,” Tabo Studies II: Manuscripts, 
Texts, Inscriptions, and the Arts, ed. C.A. 
Scherrer-Schaub and E. Steinkellner (Rome: 
IsIAO, 1999): 299-320. As prajha of the 
Buddhas the goddesses are referred to as Tara, 
Pandaravasini, Mamaki, Locana or as Tara with 
the respective family name in the first part of 
the name (Vajratara, Ratnatara, Padmatara 
and Buddhatara; see the summary in Thomas 
E. Donaldson, Iconography of the Buddhist 
Sculpture of Orissa, 2 vols. [New Delhi: Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, Abhinav 
Publications, 2001], 270-74). The variations 
in the locations of these goddesses still 
remains a research task. 

Each of these mandala is only shown through 
the central circle, and several of them have 
considerably more deities when fully depicted. 
In full, the central buddha is called 
Aparimtayuh-punya-jhana-sambharatejoraja 
(Tshe dang bsod nams dang ye shes kyi tshogs 
dpag tu med pa’i gzi brjid kyi rgyal po). He 

is depicted in the iconography of Amitayus 
and presides over a thirteen-deity mandala. 
For comparable depictions see, for example, 
HAR no. 979. For variants of this mandala 
see Skorupski, Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra, 
63-68. 

In this thirteen-deity mandala a white form of 
Vajrapani holding vajra and bell is surrounded 
by alike forms of the surrounding buddhas. 
The same mandala is represented on HAR no. 
763 (Rubin Museum of Art). Ibid., 42-49, 
describes different gestures for the four white 
buddhas. 

In this mandala the central Buddha is orange 
and is surrounded by the four tathagata in 
sambhogakaya form. 

Cf. ibid., 368-70. 

This painting compares surprisingly well to the 
interpretation of the cycle represented on 
one wall of the three-storied temple of Wanla. 
Even the relative position of the subsidiary 
mandala largely conforms to the depiction 


there. 


. On the structure of the tantra, see Steven 


Neal Weinberger, “The Significance of Yoga 


Tantra and the Compendium of Principles 
(Tattvasamgraha Tantra) within Tantric 
Buddhism in India and Tibet” (phD diss., 
University of Virginia, 2003), 40-49. 

56. See, for example, ten Grotenhuis, Japanese 
Mandalas: chapter 2. A variant of the twin 
mandala is also used in the Tendai tradition. 
Based on a section of the Compendium of 
Principles only, the Vajrasekhara Tantra, the 
diamond world mandala of the Shingon 
tradition comprises nine mandala shown 
together in one painting. 

57. See, for example, Seong-joon Cheong, 
“Comparative Study of Vairocana Buddha 
in Tantra Yoga and Tantra Anuttarayoga,” 
International Journal of Buddhist Thought & 
Culture, vol. 7 (2006): 113-29. 

58. A great example for the continuation in this 
context from the time of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama is studied in great detail in Andreas 
Kretschmar, A Thangka of Sarvavid-Vairocana 
from the Period of the Fifth Dalai Lama 
(forthcoming). 


The Art Historical Context of Antwerp's 
Vairocana Album 


Karl Debreczeny 


1. On the complexity of the textual sources 
of this album see Elena Pakhoutova and 
Christian Luczanits’s essays in this volume. 
Thanks to Christian Luczanits, Elena 
Pakhoutova, Jan Van Alphen, Wen-shing 
Chou, Luo Wenhua, Stephen Allee, Patricia 
Berger, Shih-shan Susan Huang, Lin Wei- 
Cheng, Aurelia Campbell, Johan Elverskog, 
and Christopher Atwood for their help and 
feedback in preparing this essay. Also big 
thanks to Rubin Museum intern Zhu Runxiao 
for her tireless efforts assisting in research. 

2. While the wording in some of the Antwerp 
Ethnographic Museum’s publications is 
ambiguous regarding where he acquired the 
album, the first place that Father Verbois 
was posted in 1910 Songshuzuizi Pst 
¥ (“Mouth of the Pine Tree” probably a 
reference to the mission’s name: “Our Holy 
Mother of the Pine Trees”) was a Catholic 
church in Chaoyang #)|KH (modern day 


Liaoning iit3#4), Rehe #40") Province, which 
managed missions in Eastern (Inner) Mongolia 
and is therefore unlikely to be the source of 
the album. It is recorded in Republican Period 
(1911-1949) gazetteers that Songshuzuizi 

was originally built in 1875 under the Scheut 
mission and the second head of this church 
(1897-1922/31) was Bishop Conrad Abels 
(Yebusi I! 42 1]). See: Chaoyang xian zhi HBA 
SG& (“Chaoyang Gazetteer”), vol. 8 (1930): 
283-84; and Chaoyang wenshi ziliao BAC 
AEB (“Veritable Records of Chaoyang”), 
vol. 3 (1986): 1-20. Perhaps more information 


on Songshuzuizi and Wangzimiao are 


available in the archives of the Catholic 
Documentation and Research Centre for 
Religion, Culture, and Society, Louvain, 
Belgium (see Van Alphen, p. 7). 

The area of Wangzimiao is now called Mutou 
Yingzi Village KA FZ, Chifeng City 7s 
ITH, Aohan Banner JL, Inner Mongolia. 


The history of the divisions and names of this 


area is quite complex, having been divided, 
renamed, and recombined many times in the 
Qing and Republican periods. For a Guangxu 
era (1875-1908) map published in 1907 
marking Wangzimiao and many of the other 
sites mentioned here see: Zhang Naifu 5 
J9K, Aohan qi zhi WUE RE (Aohan CM: 
Neimenggu renmin chubanshe ART AR 
Hi hice, 1991), 7. 

Khoshigun (Qosiyun) sume. Its official 


Mongolian title is Auga orushiyengkuitu sume. 


In the Qing period it was called Hongcisi Z 


2 
RAS 


F, and in the Republican Period gazetteer 
(1931) it was called Hongcisi Bee. lt 


is also known as Jindingsi ean 


Ff aname 


which is only mentioned in the local history, 
the Aohan wenshi ziliao BU CL AE, vol. 
4, 45, 154-156. Thanks to Zhu Runxiao 


for her help running down the identity of 


the temple and its history. The mountain’s 
Mongolian name Gurban Tulgaguri (Tulyayuri; 
Gu’er bantu leiga [oe] ee BIE | FMS) meaning 


“three support/pillar” is a translation of the 


Chinese name Dingzu shan SHELL meaning 
“Tripod-legged Mountain.” Khoshigun sme 
had an incarnate lama (sprul sku; Mongolian: 
khubilgan; FA SC). The original temple, 


known as the “front temple,” covered four 


hectares (ZS 1H) of land with eighty-one bays 
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jian fFi]) of buildings (jian is a spatial unit of 
measure defined by four columns and beams 
within a structure). The main hall was the 
Mahavira Hall (ACHESE JED). It was two storied 
with the Buddhas of the Three Times (= {Ht 
(8), the Four Great Bodhisattvas (PU AG% 
BW), and the Eighteen Arhats Cr /\ AB) 


as the main images. The prince’s donated 


palace (known as the “rear temple”), which 
became Wangzimiao, covered eight hectares 
of land and was one-hundred twenty bays of 
buildings. It had three temple storehouses and 
fifteen hectares of arable land (to support it). 
A short entry in Mongolian on this monastery 
can be found in Galsang Kigjiltt Batubayar, 
Juu Uda-yin sum-e keyid (“Monasteries of Juu 
Uda”) ([Qaiilar]: Obor Monggol-un Suyul-un 
Keblel-un Qoriy-a, 1994), vol. 2, 393-94. 
This account mostly follows the Chinese 


gazetteers but also includes another name for 


the temple, Tulag AIF, that Kangxi wrote 


the temple name in three languages Manchu, 
Mongolian, and Chinese (no mention of 
Tibetan), and that the last incarnate lama 
was named Gala sangdan bi zha la sang I 
HSI F LAL (Thanks to Wang Meihua 


for translating the Mongolian into Chinese 


and Wu Lan for arranging it.) See also the 

CD in the back of Isabelle Charleux, Temples 
et monasteéres de Mongolie-intérieure (Paris: 
Editions du Comité des travaux historiques 

et scientifiques: Institut national d’histoire 

de art, 2006), monastery #123. There is 

also a different monastery with a similar 
name, Hongci si L248, built in the Ming 
(1579-1580) and is listed under the Tumed of 
Kékegota as Yeke juu (Dazhao KA, Hongei 


si SARASF, Wuliang si E1tSF). See: Charleux, 


“Buddhist Monasteries in Southern Mongolia” 
in The Buddhist Monastery: A Cross-Cultural 
Survey, eds. Pierre Pichard and Frangois 
Lagirarde (Paris: Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient), 2003, Temples et monastéres, 
351-90 (table 3). According to Charleux 
(Temples et monastéres, 278), there was 


another temple in Wangzimiao, Noyan sme 


Vigingsi 2 pep). 
Hai Zhong Hee, Ting Jie 3EZK and Li 
Shiying 4118. Chengde Fu Zhi 7 (hf 
7h (“Chengde Prefecture Gazetteer”) vol. 


7 (1887): 1800, 1804, 1806; and vol. 19 


(1887): 2491. The banner system was the 
basic sociopolitical unit of the Mongols under 
the Qing dynasty first organized by the 
Manchus in Inner Mongolia in 1634. These 
groupings are organized along communities 
of perceived joint ownership, usually of 
territory, rather than blood kinships, so words 
like “tribe” or “clan” are not applicable. On 
the banner system see: Christopher Atwood, 
Encyclopedia of Mongolia and the Mongol 
Empire (New York: Facts on File, 2004, 
30-34). 

This intermarriage with the Qing imperial 
family started with the Qing founder 
Nurhachi’s (r. 1616-1626) sister. The titles 
used for the Aokhan Jasag in Chinese 


sources are jun wang fikE which translates 

as “commandery prince” in the Department 
of Frontier Management/Colonial 

Affairs (“Court of Administration of the 
Dependencies”; Lifan yuan FES GE [renamed 
Lifan bu HES in 1906]; a Qing source) 


and even gin wang #iE. in the Bureau of 


Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs (Meng Zang 


shiwu ju Ae je24% Jey; an Early Republican 


Period source) that translates as “imperial 
prince,” both titles usually reserved for 
members of the imperial family, into which 
the Aokhan princes had intermarried. (On 
the title jun wang see Charles O. Hucker, A 
Dictionary of Official Titles in Imperial China 
(Stanford: Standford University Press, 1985), 
203, and on the title qin wang see ibid., 169.) 
In the Qing shi lu ## 525K he is referred to as 
the duoluo jun wang 2 HEEB which is the 
full title of a Qing commandery prince (see 


Hucker, Dictionary of Titles, 513). On the 
Mongolian title jasag (jasay, zasag, jasagh; 


Tibetan: dza sag) which was created in 1636 as 
part of the Qing dynasty’s reorganization of 
Inner Mongolia, see Atwood, Encyclopedia of 
Mongolia, 617-18. 

The front temple was destroyed in the Daoist 
rebellion in 1891, and is said to have only 

a little over 30 lamas in residence in the 
Republican Period. It was the largest in the 
area due to its local and imperial patronage, 
but it was not, however, the most important 
for study. Another important monastery in 


the area was Orui-yin sume “Pure Monastery” 


(Aorun sumo jit f&52). See note 11 below. 


Aohan wenshi ziliao HUM KE AE, vol. 4, 
36-37. 
Only this newly donated palace complex (the 


“front temple” gian miao Bi HH) was known 


as Wangzimiao, not the original part of the 


temple (the “rear temple” hou miao Jae). 
Titi 
built and under the control of the Aokhan 


Gaori sumiao fay F 


was another temple 


Jasag prince. There were eight other Tibetan 
Buddhist temples in the area under the 
Aokhan (mostly under the related Aokhan 
Right Banner prince Haili Wang ¥ 7) 
such as Jingchengsi ZAIKSF, Yanshousi 4 
FF, and Baita zimiao HIS F JH), but only 


Khoshigun stime (Hongcisi) was known as 


Wangzimiao. In 1891 a Daoist rebellion against 
Christian encroachment heavily devastated 
many of these other Tibetan Buddhist 
monasteries in the area, including the front 


temple of Hongcisi. See: Aohan wenshi ziliao 


BULK EAB, vol. 3, 85-99. 


. This is from the biography of San Lama — 


WRI. (Tsedenbal; Sedanba Lezhu’er 2} 
IIR AR; Chinese name: Bao Zhiting fifi 
JE; 1867-1939), the third son of a local ruler 


who became a monk. San Lama was not a son 


of the Jasag Prince, but a cousin from the 


closely related Beizifu ¥Jhfwho are from 


the same family (a son of the Jasag Prince 
who in a previous generation was given his own 
fiefdom). See Aohan wenshi ziliao HUE CE 
BK, vol. 3, 85; vol. 1, 50-58; and vol. 4, 29 
and 101-16. According to this oral history San 
Lama was sent to Lhasa in 1890 and did not 
return to Aohan until 1929 (another account 
says he only stayed for a year in Lhasa, 
1890-189). Upon his return he first went 

to Wangzimiao Palace and in 1933 moved to 
his own residence and died in 1939. However 
according to Father Verbois the monk he 
received the album from was twenty years 
old in 1923 and went to Lhasa after, so San 
Lama, who would have been about fifty-six at 
the time, is not likely to be the source of the 
album. 

As this album is not dated it is difficult to 

say which prince, but as the palace was given 
over in ca. 1847, and the album stylistically 
seems to also date to the 19th century and 
was collected in 1923, we can narrow this list 


of likely suspects to: from the Jasag Prince: 
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13. 


14. 


the fifteenth prince Gombojab (Guanbu 
Zhabu 4 L4H, r. 1895-1924) was a monk 
in Gaori sumiao fed A ZN; and the sixteenth 
prince (Le zha le lin gin wang bao BTL AK 
ERHEEE, r. 1929-1939, d. 1946) was a devout 
Buddhist and studied with Tibetan lamas, but 


did not become a monk himself (Aohan wenshi 
ziliao BOE MK LAK, vol. 4: 32-34, and 
60-65); and three brothers from the closely 


related Beizifu Al-S-f¥: the aforementioned 
San lama — "JRE (“Third Lama” named Se 
dan ba le zhu’er fF} EARL, 1867-1939), 
Si Lama PIR (“Fourth Lama” named A 
wang Mil FH), and Wu Lama EK (Fifth 
Lama” named Tu dao bu zhao Alii 4 HH) 
(Aohan wenshi ziliao WIS CE EY, vol. 4: 
101-116, especially 101-102 and 108). In the 
time of Father Verbois the father of the last 


local ruler also became a Tibetan Buddhist 


monk and was known as the “lama prince” 


(lama wang "il K=E). Orui-yin siime “Pure 
Monastery” (Arigun Sime; Tugemel elberiltii 
Samantabadara stime; Ch: Aorun sumo Ail 
#54), built in 1735 and named Pushansi “% 


aS 


F by the Qianlong emperor in 1773, sent 
its monks on to Lhasa to monasteries such 
as Ganden (dGa’ Idan) and Drepung (‘Bras 
spungs) as well as the major monasteries in 
Amdo for further study to produce scholars 
and abbots. Aohan wenshi ziliao #iV CE 
KL, vol. 2, 159-166; vol. 3, 100, 108-118. 


Also see Charleux, Temples et monastéres, CD 


monastery #124, 

For instance on Mongolian jewelry: “the 
majority of this most distinctive aspect of 
Mongol visual culture was largely produced by 
Chinese artisans” Johan Elverskog, “China 
and the New Cosmopolitanism,” Sino-Platonic 
Papers, no. 233 (2013): 12, note 28. See also 
Atwood, “Review Article of Boyer’s Mongol 
Jewelry,” Mongolian Studies 19: 105-106). 
According to local informants this princess 
was the Kangxi emperor’s (r. 1662-1722) 
daughter, but the compiler of the history 
asserts this is not the case. Aohan wenshi ziliao 
BUR EAE, vol. 4, 36, and 83. 

Aohan wenshi ziliao fil: CLAY, vol. 4, 
32-33. The Fifteenth Prince was not a monk 


at Wangzimiao, but another local temple 


Gaori sumiao i Has. The fifteenth Jasag 


prince Gombojab gave up his monastic robes 


at age 48. It would seem that renovating 

the monastery was part of an attempt to 
restore his family’s legacy. There were close 
relations between monasteries in Amdo and 
Inner Mongolia (see also Elena Pakhoutovas 
essay, p. 43). For instance several lamas from 


Gonlung Jampa Ling (dGon lung byams pa 


gling; Youningsi tT, the primary seat of 
Qianlong’s state preceptor Changkya Rolpai 
Dorjé) were invited to Aokhan, such as the 
Fourth Lobsang Tsultrim Dargye Gyatso (Blo 
bzang tshul khrims dar rgyas rgya mtsho; 
1846-1906) who was invited by the Aokhan 
Jasag in 1864 and stayed in Aokhan (Tibetan: 
Au han) for twelve years. See Xinhui County 
Gazetteer #1 RAK (1939): 66-68. Also see 
A mdo chos ’byung, 54; Youningsi Gazetteer fi 


‘SFE; and note 56 of this volume. 

The sixteenth and last local ruler was Laijal- 
Rinchin-Wangbo (Lenjalrinchinwangbo; Lei 
zha le lin gin wang bao "FLY (for tha rgyal? 
or sic for Lei en zha le #2 4L49 for las 
reyal?) PKEXIE SE, Las rgyal Rin chen dbang 
po; r. 1929-1939, d. 1946). Aohan wenshi 
ziliao WE LAR, vol. 4, 64. 


. For example on the woodblock map of 


Wutaishan made by the Mongolian monk- 
carver Lhun grub of Amurbayas Khulangtu 
Monastery (Mongolia) dated 1846 in 

the Rubin Museum of Art (C2004.29.1 
HAR 65371) the content of the trilingual 
dedicatory inscriptions vary depending on 
their audiences. The second part of the 
Chinese inscription instructs the viewer on 
the image’s efficacy and uses, which does 
not appear in the Tibetan or Mongolian 
texts. This marks the Chinese audience 

as somewhat outside the tradition: “The 
benefactors from all four directions who 
make a pilgrimage to the sacred realm of 
the Clear and Cool Mountain, who see this 
map of the mountain, and who listen to and 
recount the spiritual efficacy and wondrous 
dharma of the bodhisattva, will in this life 
be free from all calamities and diseases, and 
enjoy boundless blessings, happiness, and 
longevity. After this life, they will be reborn 
in a blessed land. All these [benefits] can be 
acquired through the bodhisattva’s merciful 
transformations... Should a person make the 


vow to print this image, they will accumulate 


20. 


immeasurable merit. See: Wen-shing Chou, 
“Ineffable Paths: Mapping Wutaishan in Qing- 
Dynasty China”, Art Bulletin 89, no. 1 (2007): 
108-129; and Debreczeny, “Wutai shan: 
Pilgrimage to Five-Peak Mountain” JIATS, no. 
6 (2011): 51-56. 

For instance the History of Buddhism in 
Mongolia (Hor chos ‘byung; 1889) better 
known as the Rosary of White Lotuses (Padma 
dkar po’i phreng ba) written by the late 
nineteenth-century Inner Mongolian lama 
Damcho Gyatso (Dam chos rgya mtsho), also 
known as Dharmatala. See: Dam chos rgya 
mtsho, Chen po Hor gyi yul du dam pa’ chos ji 
Itar dar ba’ tshul gsal bar brjod pa padma dkar 
po’i phreng ba. (New Delhi: Sharada rani). A 
translation is available: Dharmatala, Padma 
dkar po’i phreng ba. Rosary of White Lotuses: 
Being the Clear Account of How the Precious 
Teaching of Buddha Appeared and Spread 

in the Great Hor Country, translated and 
annotated by Piotr Klafkowski (Wiesbaden: 
O. Harrassowitz, 1987). On the process 

of Tibetanization among the Mongols, see 
Elverskog, Our Great Qing: The Mongols, 
Buddhism and the State in Late Imperial China 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
2006), 120-126 The Inner Mongolian 

lama Mergen Gegen (1717-1766) was also a 
fascinating case of cultural interaction. He 
called for all Tibetan Buddhists to recognize 
the value of the Chinese Buddhist canon and 
criticized contemporary Mongolian nobles 
for despising all sacred texts except the 
Tibetan. See: Elverskog, "China and the New 
Cosmopolitanism,’ 13; Also see a forthcoming 
book on Mergen Gegen and his legacy: 
Caroline Humphrey and Ujeed Hirelbaatar, 
Monastery in Time: the Making of Mongolian 
Buddhism (Chicago; London: The University 
of Chicago Press, 2013). 

These details can be found in the Chongshansi 
album “Life of Buddha” leaves 2 and 4, as well 
as the wall paintings of Qutansi’s outer gallery 
and many other paintings. 

This last instance is not unusual in Chinese 
painting, where the Buddha’s two principle 
followers are depicted like the Buddha in 
Indian robes while the other arhats wear 
Chinese robes. 


With the disappearance of Buddhism in India, 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


Tibet became the holy land in the west, and 
there are many instances of Ming paintings 
and statues where one sees other Indian 
Buddhist figures, such as arhat (the original 
disciples of the Buddha), depicted as Tibetans. 
For instance in a painting from Baoningsi 


aan ie 
ES 


F the arhat at the bottom of the 


painting is writing in Tibetan. These letters, 
while individually identifiable, do not form 
intelligible sentences except for the stray 
word such as dorje (rdo rje; vajra) suggesting 
that they were written by a Chinese painter 
who was only passingly familiar with the 
Tibetan script. In that painting Tibetan 

has replaced Sanskrit as the language of 
Buddhism. (See: Baoningsi, Fig. 40; and 
Debreczeny, Ethnicity and Esoteric Power: 
Negotiating the Sino-Tibetan Synthesis in Ming 
Buddhist Painting, [PhD diss., University 

of Chicago, 2007], 137-38). Many other 


fascinating examples exist, for example, at 


Foguangsi HS'GSE one of the five-hundred 


arhat painted in 1429 is an arhat who wears a 
Tibetan pontiff’s hat, and another holds a phur 
bu (Tibetan ritual dagger). 

See Debreczeny, "Wutaishan: Pilgrimage to 
Five-Peak Mountain,’ JIATS, no. 6 (2011), 
A5, Cat. 10-12, and Fig. 36; and Gray Tuttle, 
Tibetan Buddhists in the Making of Modern 
China (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2005), 212-14. 

Panjaranatha is for instance the primary 
protector of Erdeni Zuu (Erdene Zuu), 

the most ancient and venerated Khalkha 
monastery in Mongolia, where he is given 

his own prominent chapel. Erdeni Zuu was 
founded in 1585 by Abatai Khan (1554- 
1588), and its three main temples were built 
a year later in 1586 after his meeting with the 
Third Dalai Lama (1543-1588) to house the 
relics he received. In its early history Sakya 
lamas played a major role, but in 1658 Erdeni 
Zuu was converted to a Geluk institution 
after the First Jetsun Dampa (Jibzundamba) 
Zanabazar (1635-1723) returned from 
meeting the Fifth Dalai Lama (1617-1682). 
See Atwood, Encyclopedia of Mongolia, 
169-70. 

Thanks to Shih-shan Susan Huang for 

this identification. On the pairing of tiger 
and dragon see: Shih-shan Susan Huang, 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Picturing the True Form: Daoist Visual Culture 
in Traditional China (Harvard East Asian 
Monographs 342, 2012), 66 and 70; Stephen 
Little, Taoism and the Arts of China (Chicago: 
Art Institute, 2000), 130. For similar imagery 
see: “Album of Daoist and Buddhist Themes: 
Procession of Daoist Deities” from the 
Southern Song dynasty (1127-1279) in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art (2004.1.1). 

Thanks to Zhu Runxiao, a native of Shanghai, 
for this culinary identification. Painters from 
the Jiangnan area were often recruited to 
paint in the imperial atelier in Beijing. 
Mongolian interests can in turn be traced back 
to the Tangut Inner Asian empire of Xixia. 
See Elliot Sperling, “Rtsa-mi Lo-tsa-ba Sang- 
rgyas Grags-pa and the Tangut Background 
to Early Mongol-Tibetan Relations,” Tibetan 
Studies: Proceedings of the 6th Seminar of the 
International Association for Tibetan Studies 
Fagernes 1992, vol. 2 (Oslo, 1994): 801-24; 
and Elliot Sperling, “Lama to the King of 
Hsia,” The Journal of the Tibet Society, vol. 7 
(1987): 31-50. 

Anige was first brought from Nepal to Tibet 
for a Mongolian imperial commission to 
construct a reliquary stupa for Sakya (Sa skya) 
Pandita in 1260, and impressed Phakpa so he 
recommended Anige for service to Qubilai 
Khan. Anige rose to Supervisor-in-Chief of 
All Artisans at the Mongolian court in 1273, 
and as the imperial construction apparatus 
was expanded Anige’s status only rose (on 
Anige’s life, see Jing Anning, “The Portraits 
of Khubilai Khan and Chabi by Anige [1245- 
1306], a Nepali Artist at the Yuan Court,” 
Artibus Asiae 54, no. 1/2 [1994]: 40-86). 
See Herbert Franke, “Consecration of the 
‘White Stupa’ in 1279,” Asia Minor 7, no. 1 
(1994): 155-183. Debreczeny; “Wutaishan,” 
8, Figs. 7 & 7a; and 21, Figs. 18 and 19. 

This white stupa in the Antwerp album also 
resembles another Great White Stipa (also 
by Anige) built in Beijing at the founding 

of the Yuan dynasty in 1279, which was a 
symbol of Mongolian imperial authority. The 
Manchus built their own Tibetan-style Great 
White Stipa in Beijing (Beihai Park Abe 


li]) dedicated to Manjuéri’s powerful tantric 


form, Vajrabhairava (Daweide Jingang K 
rai lil) built in 1651. Since the stipa 


28. 


29. 


30. 


in the album leaves always appears partially 
concealed among mountains and trees this is 
probably a reference to the White Stipa at 
Mount Wutai. 

Mongolian pilgrimage to Wutaishan was also 
promoted by Mongolian nobility stopping 
there en route to Beijing during their 
obligatory annual trips to the Qing court. 
Many major Mongolian lamas studied for 
years at Wutaishan as part of their monastic 
tenure as well. See: Charleux, “Mongol 
Pilgrimages to Wutai Shan in the Late 

Qing Dynasty,” Journal of the International 
Association of Tibetan Studies, no. 6 (2011): 
275-326; and Elverskog, “Wutai Shan, Qing 
Cosmopolitanism, and the Mongols,” Journal 
of the International Association of Tibetan 
Studies, no. 6 (2011): 243-274. 

See: Debreczeny, “Sino-Tibetan Synthesis in 
Ming Dynasty Wall Painting,” vol. xxviii, no. 
1 & 2: 49-108; Debreczeny, Ethnicity and 
Esoteric Power, vol. 1, 97-218. 

While discussions of Ming court interest 

in Tibetan Buddhism tend to be limited to 
the Yongle emperor, he was by no means 
the most extreme among Ming rulers in 

his adoration of Tibetan Buddhism. For 


instance the Zhengde iE ff Emperor (r. 


1506-1521) was an enthusiastic patron of 
Tibetan Buddhism who took his zeal to a 
level few had dared. Not only did he study 
Tibetan Buddhist religious practice, but he 
also studied the Tibetan language. He even 
went so far as to style himself an emanation 
of the Seventh Karmapa (1454-1506)! 
Zhengde built new Tibetan temples within the 
Forbidden City, kept many Tibetan monks 
around him, and even wore monk’s robes at 
court. This horrified the Confucian officials 
at court, who had to compete with the 
monks for the emperor’s ear. Much of this is 
omitted from the official Chinese accounts 
of his reign, which simply say that he was an 
ineffectual ruler, “not interested in culture,” 
and therefore little was accomplished in the 
arts. Evidence of Zhengde’s enthusiasm for 
Tibetan Buddhism can be found in a letter 
of invitation in Chinese and Tibetan that was 
preserved at mIshur phu Monastery, as well 
as a detailed Tibetan account of the ill-fated 


Zhengde mission to the Eighth Karmapa (and 
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33. 


its chilly reception) is also recorded in the 
mKhas pa’i dga’ ston. See Hugh E. Richardson, 
“The Karma-pa Sect: A Historical Note; Part 
Il, Appendixes A, B, C,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1959), 6-8; and Richardson, 
“The Karma-pa Sect: A Historical Note; Part 
|,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1958), 
151-153. 

For a sampling of court art in the Yongle 
period, including fine examples of Tibetan 
Buddhist art produced in the early Ming 
imperial atelier, see: James Watt and Denise 
Patry Leidy, Defining Yongle: Imperial Art in 
the Fifteenth-Century China (New York: The 
Metropolitan Museum, 2005); and Heather 
Karmay, Early Sino-Tibetan Art (Warminster: 
Aris & Phillips, 1975). 

The Yongle handscroll visually documents 

the elaborate funerary services and the 
auspicious signs that occurred during 

the memorial, which was also designed 

to reinforce Chengzu’s patrimony along 
Confucian models of filial piety and thereby 
confirm legitimacy on his reign. As Patricia 
Berger has demonstrated, in this way this 
painting also conforms to a well-established 
Chinese practice of recording auspicious signs 
as auguries of the approval from the Will of 
Heaven (Tian ming Xfiii) of a monarch’s rule. 
See Patricia Berger, “Miracles in Nanjing: 
An Imperial Record of the Fifth Karma-pa’s 
Visit to the Chinese Capital,” in Cultural 
Intersections in Later Chinese Buddhism, ed. 
Marsha Weidner (Honolulu: University of 
Hawai’i Press, 2001), 156-57. 

Each painting is mounted with an 
accompanying inscription in Chinese, Persian, 
Tibetan, Mongolian, and Burmese—the 
languages of the peoples and powers in the 
region. A transcription and translation of 

the Tibetan inscriptions can be found in 
Hugh Richardson, “The Karma-pa Sect; Part 
II,” 1-18, appendix A. The Tibetan and the 
Chinese texts may be found in Luo Wenhua, 
“Ming Dabao Fawang jian Pudu dazhai 
changjuan” (A long scroll of the Ming Great 
and Precious Dharma King Performing the 
Ritual of Salvation) Zhongguo Zangxue, no. 1 
(1995): 89-97. A translation of the Chinese 
text can be found in Berger, "Miracles in 


Nanjing.” 


34. 


35: 


36. 


37. 


See: Little, Taoism and the Arts of China, 
303-305. 

This remarkable painting is surprisingly not 
well published, only available as part of a CD 
prepared for an exhibition in 2003: National 
Palace Museum, Bel 7it rs HEY bE, eds. 
“Convergence of Radiance: Tibeto-Chinese 
Buddhist Scripture Illustrations from the 


Collection of the National Palace Museum” 


(Fojing futu : Zang Han yishu xiao pin (ih 
CGA Ti] BCBS) th, 2003) (Digital 
Disc - Chinese edition, English edition). This 


DVD also contains other Ming illuminated 


manuscripts, including a translation of the 
Hevajra Tantra into Chinese dated 1439. 
Volume 1 has 71 folio, volume 2 has 82 folio, 
and volume 3 has 56 folio. Yan Xue says 

106 illustrations, but without explanation. 
While it is not stated on the National Palace 
Museum’s description, based on the available 
photographs (where the red lines above and 
below do not properly align) the pages appear 
to be on separate pieces of paper (leaves) 
pasted onto a folded paper backing. 

The calligrapher Shen Du TE 
Minze FEE), pseudonym Zile : Ee) from 
Huating 4642 54 in Songjiang #71. County 


style name 


(Shanghai) is well documented in Ming court 


records such as the Mingshi AH SE as inscribing 


other prominent court projects during the 


Yongle reign including the Yongle great bell 
inscription (Yongle da zhong TK SEK ED (see: 
Zhang Tingyu ite ge ed, Ming Shi HY 

, vol. 5 [1996], 1553. Extant works by him 
in the Palace Museum include “Kaishu jing 
zhai zhen” ESE ICES FE > and “Kaishu 
pan gu xu” HEFT GE Fe» . A copy of 
the Avatamsaka Sutra (Huayan jing## bee) 


written by Shen Du in the same year (1428) 
is also recorded in the Qianlong emperor's 
imperial collection, the Midian zhulin AUR 
WK. See also: Yan Xue |=) 24, “Taiwan gugong 
cang ming ben <Zhen Chan Nei Yin Dun 
Zheng Xu Ning Fa Jie Jin Gang Zhi Jing> Guan 
shang) chu tan GAYS WC Ey BCH AN <A 
FUME RE RS Fie MA > (BE) 
fs (A Preliminary Study on the Ming text 


Vajra Wisdom Tantra of Deep Meditation Darani 
on Instantaneous Actualization of the Dharma 
Realm, vol. 1 in the Taiwan Palace Museum 


Collection),” Zhongguo Zangxue “FE jek% 


38. 


39. 


(China Tibetology) vol. 2 (2012): 71, note 2. 
The painter Shang Xi ae (style name Weiji 


ETS) was originally a skilled mural painter 
from Puyang, Henan, who was invited to 
become a resident painter at court in the 
Xuande era (1426-1435) and promoted to 
the equivalent rank of “commander in the 
Embroidered Coat Guard” (jinyiwei zhihui 
Si ACUTE). He was a versatile artist who 


worked in multiple styles and several works 
by Shang Xi survive: including the famous 
“Guan Yu Captures General Pang” (Guan Yu 
qin jiang tu Fal Bb tH fel) (ca. 1430), as 
well as “Emperor Xuanzong and his Retinue” 
(Xuanzong xing le tu Bate [| and 
“Sui chao tu” Je 5] [Hi] (1441) in the Palace 


Museum, Beijing, and “Four Immortals Salute 


Longevity” P4 (ill t;5 li] Si xian gong shou tu 
in the National Palace Museum, Taipei. See: 
Richard M. Barnhart, Three Thousand Years of 
Chinese Painting (New Haven: Yale University 
Press; Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 
1997), 202; and Yan Xue (2012a), 71, note 

3; and Yan Xue (2012b), 15-6. Reference 

to Shang Xi is found in the Mingshilu AAS 
me, Xuanzong shi lu BRIE, 4866, 
Yingzong shi lu BEIRSIOR, 7§11; Also see: 
Peng Fei w kK, “Mingshilu suo jian ming dai 


gong ting hua jia shi liao zha ji” <WJSG4e> fir 
TULA ESE AR EEL IC. Mei Yuan 3291 
(2011): 84-99. 


Eunuchs served as both the official imperial 


envoys to Tibetan patriarchs, as well as 
controllers of the imperial construction 
apparatus, the Ministry of Works, and 

thus commissioned a great deal of Tibetan 
Buddhist art, often making personal use of the 
imperial atelier. Examples of this can be seen 
in eunuch sponsored temples such as Fahaisi 
and Zhihuasi in Beijing. See: Debreczeny, 
"Sino-Tibetan Synthesis in Ming Dynasty 
Wall Painting,” 49-52; and ibid., Ethnicity and 
Esoteric Power, 121-125. 

According to the introduction the root deity 
of the practice is “Wuxian Dawang” RK 


E (depicted in vol. 1, folio 6), whose identity 
is still uncertain but may correspond to 
Trilokavijaya, who also appears in the Antwerp 
Vairocana album (Leaf 10) as one of the first 
deities to be visualized. 


Trilokavijaya (Ch: Jiang sanshi mingwangl 
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40. 


Al. 


42. 


= THH]=E) meaning “conqueror of the three 
worlds/realms”, is also known as Vajra-hum- 
kara. He appears in different forms in the 
Garbhadhatu Mandala and the Mahavairocana 


Sitra. Trilokavijaya is one of the five great 


Wisdom Kings HJ =E, fierce deities who are 
manifestation of Vairocana’s wrath against 
evil and constitute a class of deities in esoteric 
Buddhism. They protect the state, people, 
and the Three Jewels. William E. Soothill 

and Lewis Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese 
Buddhist Terms (London, 1937; Reprint, Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1994), 317. 

Yan Xue (2012b, 33-34; 2012c, 106-119) 
links Wuxian Dawang to Chinese esoteric 
forms of Mahakala from Yunnan such as those 
appear in the Dali handscroll, based on the 
three-legged appearance and similarity with 
one passage of a ritual text. While Wuxian 
Dawang may indeed have its roots in Chinese 
esoteric imagery, his argument linking it 

to Mahakala is still a bit scattered, both 
historically and geographically. 

Another clearly syncretic image of the 
founders of the three religions can be seen 
where they are depicted emanating from the 
wound of Wuxian Dawang in vol. 1, folio 55. 
There are also more than fifty Daoist terms 
used in the text, as well as references to the 
Queen Mother of the West, Daoist deities 
and amulets. A similar Ming depiction of 
“The Three Teachings” can be found in the 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art (76-10/12). 
See: Marsha Weidner, ed. Latter Days of 

the Law: Images of Chinese Buddhism 850- 
1850 (Spencer Museum of Art: University 

of Kansas, 1994), 397-99; ibid., Cultural 
Intersections in Later Chinese Buddhism 
(Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press, 2001), 
18, Fig. 1.5. 

The first Ming emperor was a strong 
proponent of syncretism, even authoring 

an authoritative text on the subject, the 
Sanjiao lun = Gilt. See: Denis Twitchett and 
Frederick Mote, eds., The Cambridge History 
of China, Vol. 7: The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, 
Part 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988), 147; Weidner, Latter Days of the 
Law, 397-99. 

Yan Xue (2012a), 74. However these 


teachings and practices are not exclusive to 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


the Kagyu and are practiced widely across 
Tibetan Buddhist traditions. 

See Debreczeny, "Sino-Tibetan Synthesis 

in Ming Dynasty Wall Painting,’ 53-5; and 
Debreczeny, Ethnicity and Esoteric Power, 159, 
162, 169, 172, 217, 409, 415, 582-85, Figs 
3.6, 3.7. 

For instance the twelfth century Long Roll 

of Buddhist Images of the Dali Kingdom was 
originally a handscroll, damaged by water and 
changed into an album, then remounted into 
its original format. Through this cutting and 
remounting it was judged by the Qianlong 
emperor to have been reordered incorrectly, 
and so copied and reordered yet again by 
Ding Guanpeng J #3illli (active 1708-1771) 
in the 18th century. See Berger, Empire of 
Emptiness: Buddhist Art and Political Authority 
in Qing China (Honolulu: University of Hawai'i 
Press, 2003), 152. 

Thanks to Pat Berger for pointing this detail 
out to me. This distinction can be seen in the 
landscape scenes of the Life of the Buddha 

at Qutansi, where the original Xuande wall 
paintings (from the 1427 expansion) do not 
as a rule include these texture marks, but 

are frequently found all over the landscapes 
on the wall paintings from the 18th century 
renovations. For example see: Debreczeny, 
Ethnicity and Esoteric Power, Figs. 3.57 and 
3.59. This is not, however, a hard and fast 
rule as such texture dots can be found in the 
landscape of “The Life of Buddha Sakyamuni” 
(Leaves 46-48, 55, 57-64) series copying 
wall paintings of Chongshansi eae copied 
in the Chenghua period (1465-1487). See 
note 49. 


| would like to thank architectural historians 
Lin Wei-Cheng and Aurelia Campbell for 
their insights which form the basis for the 
following architectural analysis. On Chinese 
architecture of the Ming and Qing see: 

Fu Xinian, et al. Chinese architecture (New 
Haven: Yale University Press; Beijing: New 
World Press, 2002), 230-247 (on Ming 
religious architecture); 261-343 (on Qing 
architecture), especially 340-343. 

Lin Wei-Cheng, personal communication. 
This sort of depiction also appears in the “The 
53 Visits of Sudhana” series (Leaves 8, 17) 


copying wall paintings of Chongshansi See 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Si. 


52. 


=F in the Chenghua period (1465-1487). 


However, in the Chongshansi album the 


architecture generally tends to be much 
better articulated and the brackets align with 
the columns. See: Zhao Puchu (1996). 
Compare for example doorways of the Liao 
dynasty (916-Shancai tongzi wushi san can 
tut Pasa [The 53 Visits 

of Sudhana]. Hong Kong: Zhongguo Fojiao 


Wenhua chuban youxian gongsi 1125) temple 
Huayansi. Aurelia Campbell, personal 
communication. 

R= = 


Chongshansi S274 SF (1383) in Taiyuan, 
Shanxi, had eighty-four panels depicting 


Sakyamuni’s life in the right gallery and 
fifty-four bays with scenes of the Fifty-three 
Visits of Sudhana in the left gallery. While 


the temple burned down in 1864, copies of 
the panels are preserved in two sets of 138 
album leaves made in the Chenghua period 
(1465-1487). The preface is dated the 19th 
year of Chenghua (1483). See: Zhao Puchu 
iXBEW), Shejia zhi zun ying hua shi ji tu PEW 
PLE LZR JBL The Life of Sakyamuni Buddha 
(Hong Kong: Zhongguo Fojiao Wenhua 
chuban youxian gongsi "Bl HbAOC 16 HH hi 
ARR], 1996); and Zhao Puchu XFCE, 
oie 
= Bll The 53 Visits of Sudhana (Hong Kong: 
Zhongguo Fojiao Wenhua chuban youxian 
gongsi PB RACH Hh BZ i], 1996). 


Interestingly all five of these instruments, 


. : ; ie pote 
Shancai tongzi wushi san can tu Fe aE 


including the conch trumpet and hand 

drum, can be found in the Yuan dynasty wall 
paintings of the Daoist temple Yonglegong Ik 
SE as well as Qing-period Daoist paintings 
(see Little, Taoism and the Arts of China, 192). 
This set was very popular beginning in the 
Song and Yuan periods. A seventh instrument 
on the left in the Antwerp album, which is too 
schematic for firm identification, might be a 
Chinese zither (zheng “#*). 

Thanks to Lin Wei-Cheng for his help with 
this assessment. 

Thanks to Pat Berger for this observation. 
Volume 4 of this edition includes examples of 
figures and architecture. See Mai-mai Sze, ed. 
The Mustard Seed Garden Manual of Painting. 
Chieh Tzu Yuan Hua Chuan, 1679-1701: A 
Facsimile of the 1887-1888 Shanghai Edition 
(Princeton University Press, 1977), 264-301. 
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D3; 
54. 


52: 


56. 


Thanks to Stephen Allee for this observation. 
Qubilai Khan had been recognized as an 
emanation of Manjusri, who was closely linked 
to images of cakravartin rule, and whose 

cult at Wutaishan had been well established 
in China since the Tang dynasty in the 8th 
century. The Manchu Qing Dynasty, a foreign 
conquest empire, lacked the proper bloodlines 
to claim themselves as the descendants of 
Qubilai Khan’s Mongolian empire in China. 
Therefore they used the Tibetan Buddhist 
succession mechanism of reincarnation to 
declare themselves his spiritual inheritors. As 
Qubilai Khan was considered an emanation 
of Manjusri, the Manchu emperors promoted 
themselves as emanations of Manjusri as well, 
essentially declaring themselves Qubilai Khan 
reborn. 

On cultural mixing in the Qing among the 
Mongolians, Chinese, and Tibetans, especially 
in Inner Asia among those on the margins of 
the center, see: Elverskog, "China and the 
New Cosmopolitanism,’ 1-30; and Elverskog 
"Wutai Shan,’ 243-274. 

The lineage of the Changkya Hutukhtus 
began in the time of the Kangxi Emperor 
(1662-1722), in part the result of resolving 

a political dispute between the Jasaktu and 
Tushetu Khans of Outer Mongolia that had 
resulted in a clash between the Eastern 
Khalkha Mongolians led by Tushetu and the 
Western Oirat Mongolians led by Galdan. 
(Miller, Monasteries and Culture Change, 70) 
Ngakwang Losang Chéden (Ngag dbang blo 
bzang chos Idan; 1642-1714), a Tibetan lama 
from Gonlung Jampa Ling (dGon lung Byams 
pa gling) monastery (Yuningsi) in Amdo, 
aided the Fifth Dalai Lama in negotiating the 
settlement of the aforementioned dispute in 
1686 on behalf of Emperor Kangxi. (Chen 
Qingying, “Lcang-skya Rolpavi-rdorje and 
Emperor Qian Long,” in Theses on Tibetology 
in China [II] [Beijing: China Tibetology 
Publishing House, 1991] 69.) As a result he 
was appointed Head Court Lama of Beijing 
in 1693, which marked the beginning of the 
official post of the Changkya Hutukhtus 
within the Manchu bureaucracy. He was 
given responsibility for the religious affairs 

in Mongolia and acted as intermediary in 


diplomatic relations between the Qing 


3/. 


58. 


59. 


court and Mongolian princes. He was also 
charged with distributing imperial offerings at 
monasteries, and Mongolian lamas henceforth 
derived their authority from the Changkya. 
Beguin (1995), 443. Many eighteenth- 
century tsa-tsa, that is clay stamped votive 
plaques, in Western collections were based 

on Changkya Rolpai Dorjé’s Zhufo pusa 
shenxiang zan. The deities are numbered and 
named in Chinese, Tibetan, Manchurian, and 
Mongolian. Along with the standard four 
language inscription found on the back of 
most every Qianlong piece the number of 
the relevant page in Rolpai Dorjé’s text is 
found written on the side in Chinese. (Walter 
Eugene Clark, Two Lamaistic Pantheons (New 
York: Paragon Books, 1965), x-xi. Also see 
Bartholomew [1997], 35-36.) A set of three 
paintings that depict the 300 Icons is kept 

in the American Museum of Natural History 
(AMNH 70.2/ 8377 A-C; HAR 94484-6) 
Beguin (1995), 443; and Gennady Leonov in 
Rhie and Thurman (1991), 276. There do exist 
inscriptions on the back of some 18th century 
paintings that directly link works to Changkya 
Rolpai Dorjé, such as a mandala in the Musée 
Guimet which most explicitly attributes the 
“drawing of the ensemble of the diagram of 
the series to [Cang skya Rol pa’i rdo rje.” See 
Beguin (1995), 465. 

This mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana has 

been previously identified as Mongolian, 

but it is not dominated by the triangular 
shaped repeated mountain forms outlined in 
horizontally applied layers of mossy texture 
strokes (there is one at bottom center), or 
the traditional Mongolian group of animals 
the “five snouts” which include camels which 
are not typically found in Tibetan paintings. It 
also lacks the highly stylized ruyi “as you wish” 
auspicious cloud forms found in Qing imperial 
atelier productions. 

This tiger-faced shield is one of the features 
that has led to a previous attribution of this 
painting to Mongolia. Interestingly when 
surveying a number of publications on 
Mongolian art (such as Zara Fleming and 

J. Lkhagvademchig Shastri, eds. Mongolian 
Buddhist Art: Masterpieces from the Museums 
of Mongolia. Volume |, Part 1 & 2: Thangkas, 
Embroideries, and Appliqués. [Chicago: 


Serindia Publications, 2011]) | could not find 
this distinctive tiger-faced shield. It does 
however appear in several paintings in the 
Rubin Museum of Art collection: such as a 
Medicine Buddha mandala (C2006.31.3; 
HAR 65660) attributed to Inner Mongolia, 
which not only has the tiger-faced shield, 
but also the green horse, and identical red 
discs with golden Eight Auspicious Symbols 
floating in the sky. Note also the similarity 
of the tree shapes within the mandala as 

well, which is not a Tibetan convention 
either. These same attributes can be found 

in Mandala of Cakrasamvara in the Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. (F1905.66; HAR 69615); 
and a slightly more removed comparison 

of Mandala of Vajrabhairava in the RMA 
(C2006.42.4; HAR 65710). The tiger-faced 
shield also appears in Symbolic Offerings 
(C2004.18.2; HAR 65351). The outer ring of 
siddhas in simple outline is found in another 
Mongolian Mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana: 
Zara Fleming and J. Lkhagvademchig Shastri, 
eds., Mongolian Buddhist Art: Masterpieces 
from the Museums of Mongolia. Volume I, Part 
1 & 2: Thangkas, Embroideries, and Appliqués 
(Chicago: Serindia Publications, 2011), 537. 


60. Jehol (Ch: Chengde 7# #8) in what was 


then Rehe 2474] Provence, was the Manchu 
summer capital. There were large scale 
reproductions of famous Tibetan monasteries 
such as the Potala Palace (seat of the Dalai 
Lamas), Tashilhunpo (bKra shis Ihun po; seat 
of the Panchen Lamas), and even Samyé 
(bSam yas), Tibet’s first monastery. At 
Bishu Shanzhuang JE LL HE, the Manchu 
summer retreat at Chengde, Qianlong kept 
some favorite paintings, including works by 
Ding Guanpeng, one of his favorite copyists 
who seemed to produce exclusively religious 
themes. There was also a lot of copying 
going on at Chengde in the Guangxu period 
(1875-1908) by such artists as Guan Nianci 
4 ASK (d. 1909), who worked for the Qing 
court. See for instance his copy of an earlier 


painting of the imperial lodge at Chengde, 


“Rehe xinggong quantu” AA AT ey 42], now 
in the Library of Congress (G7824.C517A3 
1890 .G8), which is full of interesting 


architectural depictions, including the 
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61. 


66. 


67. 


reproductions of famous Tibetan monasteries 
mentioned above. Thanks to Pat Berger for 
this reference. The city of Jehol (Chengde) 
should not be confused with Jehol Provence, 
where Wangzimiao is located. 

In 1701 Sharasuma monastery was built 

in Dolonnor, just across the border from 
China in Inner Mongolia, as the seat for the 
Changkya lineage. In 1713 the first Changkya 
accompanied Kangxi on his tour of Dolonnor. 
On Dolonnor as an important artistic center, 
especially for its fame for producing Buddhist 
images in bronze, both caste and repousse, 
see: Patricia Berger and Terese Bartholomew, 
Mongolia: The Legacy of Chinggis Khan (San 
Francisco: Asian Art Museum , 1995), 81-82. 
To my knowledge the paintings of Dolonnor 
and Inner Mongolia have not been explored 


yet. 


. Berger, Empire of Emptiness, 124-227. 

. lbid., 127. 

. Ibid. 

. Zhang Zhao fe !!4, Midian zhulin PUB 


#K, 258. Despite its mixture of Chinese and 
Tibetan content Vajra Wisdom is included in 
the Chinese painting section, not the India 
and Western Regions (Tibet, etc.) section 
edited by Changkya Rolpai Dorjé. On the 
Midian zhulin see Berger, Empire of Emptiness, 
11, 65-66. 

“On the other hand we regret that an 
art-historical study of the series has not yet 
been possible. Up to now we only have at our 
disposal the findings, at first examination, 

of Mr. Gan Tjiang Tek, Curator of the 
Chinese Department, Rijksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde, Leyden. A number of technical 
and stylistic elements lead to the dating of 
these paintings under the reign of Qian Long 
(1736-1796) and to the conclusion that they 
were a very important order (in accordance 
with the information supplied by certain 
Tibetan texts).” Tsering Tashi Thingo, ed.. 
Treatise on the meditation of the SARVAVID- 
VAIROCANA-Mandala (a very rare Sino- 
Lamaist manual) (Antwerp: Ethnographic 
Museum, 1980), 37. 

Published in: Luo Wenhua # C32 and 
Frangoise Wang-Toutain, Jiu jing ding: Qing 


gong zang mi yu jia xiu xing bao dian Rie 


ES TE CS Ba ET PEEK Samadhi of 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71; 


72: 


73. 
74. 
73: 
76. 


Ti. 


Completion: Secret Tibetan Yoga Illuminations 
from the Qing Court (Beijing: Forbidden City 
Publishing House, 2009). 

Luo Wenhua, Jiu jing ding Wang-Toutain, Jiu 
Jing ding, 16-17. While it was found in the 
imperial treasury Luo Wenhua stops short of 
calling it an imperial court production. 
Wang-Toutain, Jiu jing ding, 1; 34. Frangoise 
Wang-Toutain also notes that this insertion of 
oral commentaries was not new or unusual. 
Wang-Toutain, Jiu jing ding, 17. These seem to 
correspond to The Yogic Exercises of the Thirty- 
Two Actions, found in Grags pa rgyal mtshan’s 
Yellow Book (pod ser). Ibid, 28. Drakpa 
Gyaltsen himself is depicted on page 109. 
Luo Wenhua, Jiu jing ding, 3; Wang-Toutain, 
Jiu jing ding, 40. Luo Wenhua also points out 
that terms found in the Chinese text also date 
back to the Xixia/Yuan period, and were not 
commonly used afterwards. Luo Wenhua, Jiu 
Jing ding, 9; Wang-Toutain, Jiu jing ding, 31. 
Luo Wenhua (2009), 3. However Wang- 
Toutain, Jiu jing ding, 40, is not so sure of this 
conclusion and leaves this question open. 

Luo Wenhua, Jiu jing ding, 9. 

Ibid., 2-3 and 9. 

Ibid., 9. 

See for instance the aforementioned “Guide 
to the sacred images of all the buddhas and 
bodhisattvas” (Zhu fo pusa shengxiang zan 

Be HRS PEERED published in Clark, Two 


Lamaistic Pantheons or the aforementioned 


Ding Guanpeng and Li Ming FAN] copies of 
the Dali Long Roll of Buddhist Images (See: 
Ding Guanpeng TSU, Fa jie yuan liu tu 
FEFUEURA [Beijing: Xiandai chubanshe, 
1999]; and Li Ming FAA Fa jie yuan liu tu yk 
Fu [Tianjin: Tianjin Renmin Meishu 
chubanshe, 2007]). Thanks to Pat Berger for 


this observation. This over-articulation of the 


eye-socket and flat head can be seen in Qing 
paintings such as Portrait of a Taoist Priest in 
the royal Ontario Museum (921.32.85). See: 
Little, Taoism and the Arts of China, 194. 

In the 18th century the Aokhan also began to 
employ large numbers of Chinese immigrants 
as tenants to work their land. From 1908 
state-sponsored Chinese colonization projects 
established a patchwork of almost purely 
Chinese counties in the area. By 1990 the 


area had less than 5% Mongolian population 


78. 
79. 


(See: Atwood, Encyclopedia of Mongolia, 
280). As a result most of the local histories of 
this area are written in Chinese. 

On San Lama see notes 10-11 above. 

Of course it is difficult to date a painting only 
from photographs (that one has not seen in 
the flesh). Also Chinese painters typically 
number album leaves in the corners as an 
indication to the mount makers the order of 
the leaves. Without personally examining the 
objects it is difficult to say what other clues 


might remain hidden. 


Buddhist Practices and Rituals 
Centered on Buddha Vairocana in Tibet 


Elena Pakhoutova 


Varying definitions of the Esoteric Buddhist 
tradition are still discussed among scholars. 
The most accepted view with regard to 
Tibetan Buddhist traditions, which trace their 
origins to Indian sources, define it as the 
practices organized around texts called tantras 
that employed a rhetoric of secrecy as well as 
exclusivity, granted from master to disciple, 
hence-termed “esoteric.” It emerged in India 
around the second half of the seventh century 
and gradually became the prevailing Buddhist 
tradition in India in the following centuries. 
This Buddhist tradition has been organized in 
varying classification systems that changed 
over time and reflect its development and 
interpretations. For a pioneering attempt to 
define and conceptualize Esoteric Buddhism 
in a socio-historical context, see Ronald 
Davidson, Indian Esoteric Buddhism: A Social 
History of the Tantric Movement (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2002); as well as 
his more recent contribution “Sources and 
Inspirations: Esoteric Buddhism in South 
Asia,” in Esoteric Buddhism and the Tantras in 
East Asia, eds. Charles D. Orzech, Richard 

K. Payne, and Henrick H. Sorensen (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 19-24. For a good overview 

of current attempts to define Esoteric 
Buddhism, especially in an East Asian context, 
see Ronald Davidson, “Introduction: Esoteric 
Buddhism and the Tantras in East Asia: Some 


Methodological Considerations,” in Esoteric 
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Buddhism and the Tantras in East Asia, eds. 
Charles D. Orzech, Richard K. Payne, and 
Henrick H. Sorensen (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 4-18. 
For a study on the transmission of Yoga 
Tantra to Tibet, see Steven N. Weinberger, 
“The Significance of Yoga Tantra and the 
Compendium of Principles (Tattvasamgraha 
Tantra) within Tantric Buddhism in India and 
Tibet” (PhD diss., University of Virginia, 
2003); and Weinberger, “The Yoga Tantras 
and the Social Context of Their Transmission 
to Tibet,” Chung-Hwa Buddhist Journal 23 
(2010): 131-66. 

In addition to the Manifest Enlightenment of 
Vairocana (Skt. Mahavairocanabisambodhi, 
Tib. Rnam par snang mdzad chen po mngon 
par rdzogs par byang chub pa rnam par 

sprul pa) Tantra, Compendium of Principles 
(Skt. Tattvasamgraha, Tib. De kho na nyid 
bsdus pa) Tantra, and Purification of All Bad 
Transmigrations (Skt. Durgatiparisodhana, 
Tib. Ngan song thams cad yongs su sbyong 

ba) Tantra, other important tantras 

include the Vajra Essence Ornament Tantra 
(Skt. Srivajrahridayalamkaratantranéma, 

Tib. Dpal rdo rje snying po rgyan ces 

bya ba) and Vajrasekhara Tantra (Skt. 
Vajrasikharamahaguhyayogatantra, Tib. Gsang 
ba rnal ‘byor chen po’i rgyud rdo rje rtsem mo). 
De bzhin gshegs pa thams cad kyi de kho na 
nyid bsdus pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i 
mdo,[Skt. Sarvatathagatatattvasamgra- 
hanadmamahayanasitra] [The Compendi- 

um of Principles], Peking edition, vol. 4, 
217.1-283.2.2, P112; Degé (sde dge) edition, 
vol. 84, 1b.1-142b.1. 

De bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang 

dag par rdzogs pa’i sangs rgyas ngan 

song thams cad yongs su sbyong ba gzi 

brjid kyi rgyal po’i brtag pa zhes bya ba, 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhanatejorajasya 
tathagatasya arhatah samyaksambuddhasya 
kalpanama, in The Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 5, ed. 
Daisetz T. Suzuki, Peking edition (Tokyo and 
Kyoto: Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, 
1956), P116; Derge edition (Sendai: Tohoku 
Imperial University Press, 1934), Toh. 483. 
Weinberger, “Yoga Tantras and the Social 
Context of Their Transmission,” 137. For a 
summary of the tantric interpretation of the 


Buddha’s enlightenment, see also Tadeusz 


Skorupski, “Sakyamunis Enlightenment 
According to the Yoga Tantra,” in Buddhism: 11. 
Critical Concepts in Religious Studies, ed. P. 
Williams, vol. 6, Tantric Buddhism (including 
China and Japan); Buddhism in Nepal and Tibet 
(London: Routledge. 2005), 409-17. 

For a good overview of practices related 

to Vairocana, among others, and Esoteric 
Buddhist art in Japan, see Karen J. Mack, 
“Landmarks of Esoteric Art in Japan,” in 
Esoteric Buddhism and the Tantras in East Asia 
(2011): 904-923. 

See Hugh Richardson, “The Cult of Vairocana 
in Early Tibet,” in High Peaks, Pure Earth: 
Collected Writings on Tibetan History and 
Culture, ed. Michael Aris (London: Serindia 


Publications, 1998); Amy Heller, “Eighth- 12. 


and Ninth-Century Temples & Rock Carvings 
of Eastern Tibet,” in Tibetan Art: Towards a 
Definition of Style, eds. Jane Casey Singer 
and Philip Denwood (London: Lawrence King 
Publishing, 1997), 86-103; Heller, “Buddhist 


Images and Rock Inscriptions from Eastern 


Tibet, VIlIIth to Xth century,” in Proceedings of 13. 


the 7th Seminar of the International Association 
of Tibetan Studies, Graz 1995, vol. 1 (Vienna: 
Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 1997), 
385-403. For a compelling interpretation 

of the role of the Vairocana Royal Cult in the 
Tibetan empire’s conversion to Buddhism, see 
Matthew T. Kapstein, The Tibetan Assimilation 
of Buddhism: Conversion, Contestation, and 
Memory (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 60-63. 

Kapstein, The Tibetan Assimilation of 
Buddhism, 61. It is probable that these three 


main images of Sakyamuni, Vairocana, and 14. 


Sarvavid Vairocana represented the three 
aspects of Buddha Vairocana’s bodies: the 
emanation body (nirmanakaya), the body of 
truth (dharmakaya), and the enjoyment body 
(sambhogakaya), respectively. 


. As has been shown in recent scholarship, a 15; 


well-developed system of beliefs concerning 
death and the deceased were referred to as 
Bon (bon), although the term is generally 
used as a designator for the pre-Buddhist 
Tibetan religion and the contemporary 
religious tradition that traces its Bon 
ancestry. For an overview of the complexity 


of this term, see Kapstein, The Tibetan 


Assimilation of Buddhism, 5. 

This indicates that The Compendium of 
Principles was used in these rites. See Pasang 
Wangdu and Hildegard Diemberger, Dba’ 
bzhed: The Royal Narrative Concerning the 
Bringing of the Buddha’s Doctrine to Tibet: 
Translation and Facsimile Edition of the Tibetan 
Text (Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2000), 10-11; 
92-105. See also Weinberger, “The Yoga 
Tantras and the Social Context,” 143-46; 
Zeff Bjerken, “On Mandalas, Monarchs, and 
Mortuary Magic: Siting the Sarvadurgatipari 
Sodhana Tantra in Tibet.” Journal of the 


American Academy of Religion 73 no. 3 


(2005): 813-41. 16. 


Besides the Purification of All Bad 


Transmigrations tantra, they were based on 


the Sarvavid Vairocana mandala and the 17. 


Nine Crown Protuberances Mandala text. 
See Weinberger, “The Yoga Tantras and the 
Social Context,” 144-145; Wangdu and 


Diemberger, Dba’ bzhed, 105. 18. 


The cave temples at Dunhuang are located 
within Gansu Province in the People’s 
Republic of China, but at the time the area 
was part of the Tibetan empire and remained 
within the Tibetan sphere of cross-regional 
contacts for a few centuries even afterward. 
See, for example, Amy Heller, “P.T. 7A, 

PT. 108, P.T. 240 and Beijing Bstan ‘Gyur 
3489: Ancient Tibetan Rituals Dedicated 

to Vairocana,” in The Pandita and the Siddha: 
Tibetan Studies in Honour of E. Gene Smith, ed. 
Ramon N. Prats (Dharamshala, H.P. India: 


Amnye Machen Institute, 2007) 85-91. 19. 


For an English translation of this part of 

the tantra, see Tadeusz Skorupski, The 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra: Elimination 

of All Evil Destinies: Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts 
with Introduction, English Translation and Notes 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983), 4-6. 

The Tibetan term for these activities is ngyon 
chokyi le (mngon spyod kyi las). For a detailed 
discussion regarding the censorship of violent 
content and Tibetan rulers’ apprehension of 
such rites, see Weinberger, “The Yoga Tantras 
and the Social Context,” 147-50; Leonard 
W. J. van der Kuijp, “Notes Apropos of the 
Transmission of the Sarvadurgatiparisodhana- 


tantra in Tibet,” Studien zur Indologie and 
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Iranistik 16 (1992): 109-25; as well as David 
Snellgrove, Indo-Tibetan Buddhism: Indian 
Buddhists and Their Tibetan Successors, vol. 

2, part 5 (Boston: Shambala Publications, 
1987). For a summary of the subjugation 
myth and its place within the Tibetan tantric 
tradition’s ideological framework, see Ronald 
M. Davidson, “Reflections on the Mahesvara 
Subjugation Myth: Indic Materials, Sa-skya- 
pa Apologetics, and the Birth of Heruka,” 

in Buddhism: Critical Concepts in Religious 
Studies. Vol. VI: Tantric Buddhism (including 
China and Japan); Buddhism in Nepal and Tibet, 
ed. Paul Williams (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2005), 1-31. 

Weinberger, “The Yoga Tantras and the 

Social Context,” 148; Kapstein, The Tibetan 
Assimilation of Buddhism, 56-58. 

Jacob P. Dalton, The Taming of the Demons: 
Violence and Liberation in Tibetan Buddhism 
(New Haven & London: Yale University Press, 
2011), 62-63. 

The period of the Second Introduction of 
Buddhist Culture to Tibet, also called the 
Second Dissemination, known by its Tibetan 
term chidar (phyi dar), occurred from the 
tenth through the thirteenth century. For 

a discussion of the Mahayoga category, see 
Sam van Schaik, “A Definition of Mahayoga: 
Sources from the Dunhuang manuscripts,” 
Tantric Studies | (2008): 45-88. For some of 
the antinomian practices found in the Yogint 
tantras see David Gray, “Skull Imagery and 
Skull Magic in the Yogini Tantras,” Pacific 
World 8 (2006): 21-39. 

For art historical evidence of Vairocana 
practices, see Amy Heller, “The Caves 

of gNas mjal che mo,” in The Inner Asian 
International Style, 12th-14th Centuries, ed. 
Deborah E. Klimburg-Salter and Eva Allinger 
(Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1998), 133-50; Deborah 
E. Klimburg-Salter and Christian Luczanits, 
eds., Tabo: A Lamp for the Kingdom: Early- 
Indo-Tibetan Buddhist Art in the Western 
Himalaya (New York: Thames and Hudson, 
1998); Christian Luczanits, Buddhist Sculpture 
in Clay: Early Western Himalayan Art, late 
10th to early 13th centuries (Chicago: Serindia 
Publications, 2004). For an overview of 


Vairocana imagery and iconographic forms, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


see the chapter by Christian Luczanits in this 
volume. 

According to a later doxographical system 

of organizing tantric texts into affliated 
traditions that entered Tibet in the tenth 
century, the Highest Yoga Tantra (Skt. 
Anuttarayogatantra, Tib. Bla med rnal ‘byor 
rgyud) is the last of the four categories of 
tantras topping the Yoga Tantra, which is 
preceded by Action Tantra (Skt. Kryiyatantra, 
Tib. Bya rgyud) and Performance Tantra 
(Skt. Caryatantra, Tib. Spyod rgyud). For 

a good overview of the Buddhist tantras, 
including their classifications, see Snellgrove, 
Indo-Tibetan Buddhism, chapter III. It should 
be noted that this is not the only classification 
system employed by Tibetan Buddhist 
traditions. 

Weinberger, “The Yoga Tantras and the Social 
Context,” 139. 

In addition to numerous examples of Tibetan 
ritual texts on the subject written by masters 
of Sakya and Gelug traditions there are also 
several written by masters of Kagyu, Nyingma 
and Bon traditions as well. See, for example, 
in the TBRC database: Sakya Hierarch Ngor 
Khenchen Kunga Zangpo (kun dga’ bzang 

po, 1382-1456), Collection of Rituals for the 
Practice of the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana 
(kun rig gi cho ga’i skor), TBRC W1KG2816; 
A Brief Meditational Ritual Manual and 
Empowerment of the All-knowing Buddha (Kun 
rig gi sgrub thabs dang dbang shin tu bsdus pa) 
of Drigung Kagyu tradition, in A mgon rin po 
che, ‘bri gung bka’ brgyud chos mdzod chen mo, 
(Lhasa, 2004), ff. 114v-121v (pp. 228-242), 
TBRC WOOJW501203; a text written by a 
Nyingma tradition master Pema Didul (Pad 
ma Bdud ‘dul, 1816-1872), The Stages of the 
Ritual of the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana 
(Kun rig rnam par snang mdzad kyi cho ga’i rim 
pa) in Treasure Teachings (nyag bla pad+ma 
bdud ‘dul gyi gter chos skor), vol. 3, TBRC 
W23695; as well as a collection of Bonpo 
texts on the Accomplishing [funeral] Rituals 
of Purification of All Bad Transmigrations (Kun 
rig cho ga’i sgrub skor) (Dolanji, H.P. India: 
Patshang lama Sonam Gyaltsen, 1985), TBRC 
W23463. 

Communicated by Jhado Rinpoche, a ritual 


specialist in Vairocana practices, as they are 


24. 


29; 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


known in contemporary Tibetan Buddhist 
traditions. He received tantric transmissions 
and teachings from various religious masters 
of the Gelug, Sakya, and Nyingma Buddhist 
traditions. 

According to the foremost scholar of the Yoga 
Tantra, Butén Rinchen Drup (Bu ston Rin 
chen grub, 1290-1364) several explanatory 
texts composed by Shantimgarbha, such as 
The Rite of Constructing a Stipa and The Rite 
~ Concordant with Yoga Tantra ~ of Achieving 
a Stipa in dependence upon the Purification 
of All Bad Transmigrations Tantra relied on 
Yoga tantras. Another and similar text, which 
was translated during the First Dissemination 
of Buddhism and belongs to the Ancient 
(rnying ma) tradition is even earlier than the 
Shantimgarbha’s compositions. It is found in 
The Hundred Thousand Tantras of the Ancients 
(rnying ma rgyud ‘bum). This information 

on the texts summarizes discussion in 
Weinberger, “The Yoga Tantras and the Social 
Context,” 145, fn. 64. 

Similar developments were taking place 
elsewhere in the Buddhist world. In Japan 
especially, Vairocana in his various forms 

was and continues to be one of the main 

foci of Tantric Buddhist traditions. Practices 
centered on Vairocana worship included 
state-related rituals, which continue to be 
performed and were gradually appropriated 
into the ritual repertoire of diverse Buddhist 
schools. In addition, repentance and funerary 
rites as well as personaldevotional practices 
were constructed with Buddha Vairocana as 
the main focus of worship. 

For an excellent overview of the complexity 
of ritual in Tibetan religious traditions, see 
José Ignacio Cabezén, ed., Tibetan Ritual 
(Oxford, New York: Oxford University Press, 
2010), especially the editor’s Introduction to 
this volume where he specifically talks about 
Tantric Ritual. 

Weinberger, “The Yoga Tantras and the Social 
Context of Their Transmission to Tibet,” 137. 
This is referred to as dun kye (mdun bskyed) in 
Tibetan. 

This visualization is referred to as dan uk 
(bdag ‘jug) or dak kye (bdag bskyed) in 
Tibetan. 


It should be noted that Tibetan ritual texts 
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31. 


32) 


33: 


34. 


3): 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


often do not explicitly state the exact tantra 
on which they are based and occasionally 
combine elements from various Yoga Tantras. 
This term is translated into Tibetan as drub 
tab (sgrub thabs), meaning the method of 
accomplishment of a deity, also understood 
generally as a deity yoga. 

This term is abhiseka in Sanskrit and wang 
(dbang) in Tibetan. It is also translated as 
empowerment. For a good overview of the 
term and the process of empowerment, as 
especially relevant to the Chinese Buddhist 
tradition, please see Ronald Davidson, 
“Abhiseka,” in Esoteric Buddhism and the 
Tantras in East Asia, Charles D. Orzech et al. 
ed. (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2011), 71-75. 
These are generally called mon lam or sol deb 
in Tibetan (smon lam, gsol ‘debs). 

These are generally called vidhi in Sanskrit 
and cho ga (cho ga) in Tibetan. See also a 
discussion of cho ga in Cabezon, Tibetan 
Ritual, 13-14. 

An example of this is the work composed in 
the nineteenth century by Kelzang Thupten 
Wangchuk (Skal bzang thub bstan dbang 
phyug, 1856-1916), The Ritual of the Mandala 
of the All-knowing Buddha Called Stages of 
Manifest Realization from the Clarification of 
the Meaning of [its] Tantra (Bcom Idan ‘das 
thams cad kun rig ba’i dkyil ‘khor gyi cho ga 
rgyud don gsal ba las mngon rtogs kyi rim pa 
zhugs so), (printed from blocks preserved at 
the Kumbum Jampaling [Sku ‘bum byang pa 
gling], 2001), 10-152., TBRC W22320. 
These are called le rim or le gi rim pa in Tibetan 
(las rim; las kyi rim pa). Directly related to 
these are texts that contain collections of 
ritual activities manuals and are called letsok 
(las tshogs). 

These are called pijana in Sanskrit and cho pa 
in Tibetan (mchod pa). 

These are commonly known as fire puja rituals, 
or fire offering rites, and are called homa in 
Sanskrit and jin sek (sbyin sreg) in Tibetan. 

A general term called zin dri (zin bris) covers 
all kinds of written down oral instructions 
given by a teacher. They can be on a variety 
of subjects, from specific meditational 
instructions, explanations of philosophical 
points to practical matters of rituals. Various 


such notes related to Vairocana practices 


AO. 


Al. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


AS. 


46. 


contain meditation and visualization 
instructions as well as practical advice on 
rituals. 

These generally differ from the more 
extensive and general commentarial literature 
called nam zhé (rnam bzhad), or expositions 
related to the tantras and practices as well as 
philosophical topics. 

The Tibetan term for this practice is nyenpa 
(bsnyen pa). Recitation manuals called 

nyen yig (bsnyen yig) in Tibetan are usually 
specifically written for this practice. See, for 
example, Lobsang Gyaltsen Sengge (blo bzang 
rgyal mtshan seng ge, 1757-1849), The Brief 
Exposition on the Approximation Practice of the 
All-knowing Buddha Vairocana (kun rig rnam 
par snang mdzad kyi bsnyen pa mdor bsdus), fF. 
Iv-3r, TBRC WiKG1656. 

Called kyab yul (skyab syul) in Tibetan. 
Sometimes, this kind of practice is also called 
the Merit Accumulation Field or Refuge 

Tree Meditation. Kyentse Wangpo (mkhyen 
brtse’i dbang po, 1820-1892), “Method 

of Meditation on Sarvavid Vairocana (kun 

rigs gi skyabs yul bsgom tshul),” in Kyentse 
Wangpo Collected Works, vol. 10 (Gangtok: 
Gonpo Tseten, 1977-1980): 145-47, TBRC 
W21807. 

For example, there are several texts in the 
Collected Works of Lobzang Tsultrim (blo bzang 
tshul khrim, 1740-1810), abbot of Kumbum 
monastery, in volume Na, TBRC W23726; 
Kelzang Tupten Wangchuk (1856-1916), 
abbot of Lhabrang monastery composed a 
collection of explanatory texts contemporary 
with the leaves under consideration. Please 
see footnote 32 for the title of his work. 

For another indication of the possible 
involvement of a Buddhist monk/teacher 
from Amdo Tibetan province, please see the 
chapter by Karl Debreczeny in this volume. 
Tibetan ritual texts often do not explicitly 
state on what tantra they are based. Several 
texts were consulted for general guidelines. 
The most extensive and descriptive in this 
regard was Kelzang Thupten Wangchuk’s The 
ritual of the mandala of the all-knowing Buddha, 
which seems to be based on the Purification of 
All Bad Transmigrations tantra. 

For more detailed discussion of this album, 


see the chapter by Karl Debreczeny in this 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


33. 


54. 


volume. 

See the brochure published by the Antwerp 
Ethnographic Museum, Meditation on the 
Sarvavid Vairocana Mandala . 

Although the subject matter in both of 
albums that were used for comparisons 
differs from the paintings in question, it was 
still possible to determine that landscape 
elements, especially in the Ming period album 
of the Vajra Wisdom Sutra, are more or less 
consistent. In the case of the Wisdom Samadhi 
album, since they depict yogic postures that 
are repeated three times, varied depiction of 
the landscape as well as the mats, on which 
the practitioner is depicted performing these 
postures, do make sense, as the practitioner's 
actions should be repeated three times, at 
different times, not three times at a time nor 
in a same setting. 

Mudra is a Sanskrit term translated as chak 
gya (phyag rgya) in Tibetan. It should be 
noted that mudras have two meanings, 
namely gestures and another which is usually 


translated as seals. These two understandings 


are often interchangeable but strongly depend 


on the context in which they are used. This 

is another point of complexity that demands 
extensive explanations and oral instruction for 
the All-knowing Buddha Vairocana practices. 
The Four Mudras are samaya (pledge), 
dharma (contemplation), karma (activities), 
mahamudré (great seal). 

This contemplation is called the Four Mudras 
or Chak gya shi (Phyag rgya bzhi) in Tibetan. 
This undoubtedly reflects the tantric 
interpretation of enlightenment as a 
foundational narrative discussed earlier in this 
chapter. 

For discussion of the examples of these 
conventions, see the leaf descriptions and 
essay by Karl Debreczeny in this volume. 
Arhats are usually thought of as the original 
disciples of the Buddha who attained 
enlightenment after the Buddha taught 
them. However, according to the Buddhist 
Mahayana and then Tantric interpretations 
of the concept of the enlightenment and 


the stages of the path to reach it, their 


enlightenment was not the full enlightenment. 


The idea was originally expressed in the 


literature that precedes formal Tantric 


THE ALL-KNOWING BUDDHA: A SECRET GUIDE 


176 


practices and doctrines and can be found 
even in the Perfection of Wisdom literature 
that asserts that the Buddha has attained the 
full enlightenment through the Mahayana 
practices. The same reasoning Is used in the 
Tantric interpretation of the enlightenment, 
in which Tantric practices and considered a 
special sort of Mahayana practices. Several 
studies address several aspects of the concept 
of Enlightenment; see, for example, Karel 
Werner, “Bodhi and Arahattaphala. From Early 
Buddhism to early Mahayana,” Journal of the 
Association of Buddhist Studies JIABS), vol. 
4 no. 1 (1981): 70-84; John J. Makransky, 
“Controversy Over Dharmakaya in India 

and Tibet: A New Interpretation of Its Basis, 
Abhisamayalamkara; chapter 8,” JIABS, vol. 
12 no. 2 (1989): 45-78; as well as Joseph 
Walser, “The Origin of the Term ‘Mahayana’ 
(The Great Vehicle) and Its Relationship 

to the Agamas,” JIABS, vol. , no, 1-2 
(2007[2009}): 219-50. 


The All-Knowing 
Buddha 
Index 


168 (note 14) 

A mgon tin po che, ‘bri gung bka’ brgyud chos mdzod chen mo 
175 (note 22) 

Abhisameydlamkdra 176 (note 54} 

abhiseka (Tibetan: wang; Wylie: dbang) 175 (note 32) 

Agamas 176 (note 54) 

Akanistha 106 


A mdo chos ‘byung 


Aksbhya 16, 19, 23, 60, 70, 126, 132 
Amdo (Tibet, Qinghai) 25, 28, 43, 167 (note 10, 168 (note 14), 
176 (note 44) 


American Museum of Natural History 172 (note 57) 

Amitabha 16 

Amoghasiddhi 72,132 

amulet 170 (note 40) 

Amurbayas Khulangtu Monastery (Mongolia) 168 (note 16) 

Anatolian 8 

Anige (iil 2.55; 1244-1278/1306) 28, 169 {note 26) 

antinomian practices 40, 174 (note 18) 

Antwerp 5,7, 8, 16, 21, 25, 27-33, 35-37, 44, 166 (note 2), 

169 (note 27), 170 (note 39), 171 (note 50), 176 (note 47) 

Anuttara tantra or Anuttara yoga tantre (Wylie: ble med rnal ‘byor 
rgyud; The Highest Yoga Tantra) 22, 23, 36, 40, 166 (note 57), 
175 (note 20) 

Aohan or Aokhan Banner i010, Inner Mongolia (Wylie: A’u han) 
25, 36, 37, 48, 166 (note 3), 167 (note 10), 168, 173 

Aohan gi zhi SIL 166 fnote 3) 

Aohan wenshi ziliao BYE LSA FER 166 (note 4), 167 {notes 8-11, 13. 14), 
168 (note 15) 

Arahattaphala 176 (note 54) 

architrave 32, 152 

achats 45, 84, 120, 166 (note 4), 168 (note 19), 176 (note 54) 

atelier 27, 30, 33, 80, 102, 169 (notes 24, 31), 170 (note 38), 

172 (note 59) 

Avatamsaka Sutra (Chinese: Huayan jing 62k 

170 (note 37) 


13, 163 (rote 5), 


¥ 


“Beaded Grove of the Secret Hall” (Chinese: Midien zhulin BIRT, 
1744) 36,170, 172 
Beihai Park SY, 


169 (note 27) 

Beijing 7, 25, 28-30, 34-37, 169 (notes 24, 27, 283, 170 (notes 37, 38), 
171 (note 56) 

Beijing Bstan “Gyur 174 (note 13) 

Beizifu | 167 (notes 10, 11) 

Bihushanzhuong 7 

Bishop Conrad Abels (Chinese: Yebusi BLE] 166 (note 2) 

"e172 (rote 60) 


Bishu Shanzhuang 2 
Bodhi 176 (note 54) 


Bhoditree 13 

bodhicitta 44, 52 

bodhisattva 8, 14, 18-21, 26, 28, 35, 40, 44, 52, 106, 110, 120, 
124, 163 (notes 3, 10, 1, (3), 164 (note 26), 165 (note 40), 166 (note W, 
168 (note 16), 173 {note 76) 

body, speech, andmind 41,48 

Bon Wylie: bon} 39, 40, 174 (note 10), 175 (note 22) 

Benn 9,10 

Brahma 76,120 

A Brief Exposition on the Approximation Practice of the All-knowing 
Buddha Vairocana (Wylie: kun rig rnam por snang mdzad kyi 
bsnyen pa mdor bsdus) 176 (note 41) 

A Brief Meditational Ritual Manual and Empowerment of the All- 
knowing Buddha (Wylie: Kun rig gi sgrub thabs dang dbang shin tu 
bsdus pa) 175 (note 22) 

Brussels 7, 8, 10 

Buddhas of the Five Families 

Buddhas of the Ten Directions 

Buddhas of the Three Families 16, 20, 70, 163 (note 10) 

Buddhas of the Three Times (14%) 45, 118, 166 (note 4) 

Butdn Rinchen Drup (Wylie: Bu ston Rin chen grub; 1290-1364) 
175 (note 24) 


10, 17, 36 
13, 16, 45, 118, 164 (note 22) 


cathua W218) 32,152 
cakravartin 13, 28, 171 {note 54) 


California Institute of Comparative Religions in San Francisco 8 

cartouche 33 

Caryatantra (Wylie: Spyod rgyud; Performance Tantra} 175 (note 20) 

Central Asia 9, 14, 39, 40, 120, 163 (note 13) 

C.G, Jung Institute, University of Zurich 8 

Chahar 8 

Changkya lineage 171 (note 56), 172 (note 61) 

Changkya Rélpai Dorjé (Wylie: Leang skya Rol pa'i rdo rje; 
1717-1786) 35, 168 (rote 14), 172 (notes 57, 58, 65) 

Chaoyang “5H (modern day Liaoning 48741) 166 (note 2) 

AL (Veritable Records of 


Chaoyang wenshi zilieo 1] CS 
Chaoyang”) 166 (note 2) 
Chaoyang xian zhi WALL 


(“Chaoyang Gazetteer”) 166 (note 2) 

Chen po Hor gyi yul du dam pa’i chos ji Iter dar ba’i tshul gsal bar 
brjod pe padma dkar po’! phreng ba 108 {note 17) 

Chengde tKOS 7, 35, 172 (note 60) 

Chengde Fu Zhi *RGEM SIS OC Chengde Prefecture Gazetteer”) 
166 {note 5) 

Chenghua period (465-1487) 28, 33, 171 (notes 45, 47, 49) 

Chengzu 169 (note 32) 

Chian Lung 9 

chidar (Wylie: phyi dar) 174 (note 18) 

Chifeng City #SKETY 166 (rote 3) 

Chongshansi Gs 33, 37, 168 (note 18), 171 (notes 45, 47, 49) 

#2) album “Life of Buddha” 33, 37, 168 (note 18), 


Chongshansi (7 
171 (note 47) 


Cleveland Museum of Art 169 (note 23) 

Collection of Images of Tibetan Buddhist Deities (Chinese: Lamajiao 
shengxiang fi! RGA) 35 

Collection of Rituals for the Practice of the All-knowing Buddha 

175 (rote 22) 

“Commander in the Embroidered Coat Guard” (Chinese: jinyivei 
zhihui Sh4RAETRES) 170 (note 37) 

conch trumpet 33, 41, 80, 171 (note 50) 

104, 116, 120, 169 (notes 30, 32) 


contemplative instructions 39 


Vatrocena (Wylie: kun rig gi che ga’i skor) 


Confucian 


crossed-vajra or double-vajra 96, 126 


Dali handscroll 170 (note 39), 171 (note 44) 

Dali Kingdom 171 (note 44) 

damaru (hand drum) 33, 41, 54 

Damché Gyatso, also Dharmatala (Wylie: Dam chos rgya mtsho) 
168 (note 17) 

danging gaoshou 
SOR WR) 26 

27, 30, 36, 37, 80, 86, 102, 116, 120, 136, 154, 


“master painter lama”; huajiang lama 


Daoist or Taoist 


167, 169, 170, 171, 173 
Daoist rebellion 37, 167 (notes 7, 9) 
dazhaxie A|¥IE2 (hairy crabs”) 27, 80 


del 26 

“Delivering the Soul of Ming Taizu Long Handscroll” (Chinese: 
pudu Ming Taizu chang juan tu EAA ALLE EIN; Wylie: Ming 
gong ma tha’ tsu’u “das chos bsgrubs pa’i skor gyi shog thang) 29 

Dharmadhatu 48 

dharmakdya 122, 174 (note 9) 

Ding Guanpeng J “HE 171 (note 44), 172 (note 60), 173 (note 76) 

Dolonnor (Dolonnuur) 35, 172 (note 60 

doxographical system 173 (note 20) 

dragons 26, 27, 80, 82, 84, 102, 108, 136, 144, 168 

Dragon King 27, 80, 82, 84 

Drakpa Gyaltsen (Wylie: Grags pa rgyal mtshan; 1147-1216) 36, 
173 (note 70) 

Drepung (Wylie: Bras spungs) 167 (note 10) 

Drigung Kagyu (Wylie: ‘Bri gung bKa breyud) 175 (note 22) 

drub tab (Wylie: sgrub thabs) 175 {note 31) 

Dunhuang 40, 164 (notes 13, 25), 174 (notes 13, 18) 

duoluo jun wang BRET 167 (note 6) 


Dzongsar Monastery 8 


early dissemination of Buddhism in Tibet 39 

East Asia 23, 163 (note 6), 164 (note 20), 173 (note } 
Eastern Khaikha Mongolians 171 (note 56) 

Eight Auspicious Symbols 35, 64, 172 (note 59) 
Eight immortals (Daoism) 27, 116, 154 

eight offering goddesses 76 

Eighteen Arhats (7° /\G2) 166 {note 4) 

Eighth Karmapa (1507-1554) 169 (note 30} 


Emperor Kangxi (r. 1662-1722) 7, 25, 167 (note 13), 171 (note 56), 
172 tnote 61) 

“Emperor Xuanzong and his Retinue” (Chinese: Xuanzong xing le tu 
TLAATT RR) 170 (ote 37 

Esoteric Buddhism 7, 13, 14, 39, 43, 163 (pote 10}, 170 (note 39), 
173 (note D, 174 (rote 7), 175 (rote 32) 

Ethnographic Museum of Antwerp — 5, 7, 8, 11, 44, 166 facie 2), 
176 (note 47 

Ethnographic Museum of Geneva 9 


Fahaisi 1443) 28, 33,170 (note 38) 
Father Rafael Verbois 5--8, 10, 11, 25, 166 (note 2), 167 (notes 10, 11) 
Fifth Dalai Lama (1617-1682) 166 (note 58), 168 {note 22), 
171 (note 56) 
Fifth Karmapa (Wylie: De bzhin gshes pa; 1384-1415) 29, 
169 (note 32) 
fish glue 9 
Five Buddhas (The Five Dhyani Buddhas) 8, 15-18, 20-23, 45, 
60, 72, 74, 78, 92, 122, 126, 134, 142, 164 (notes 18, 21, 23) 
E) 170 (note 39) 


five great Wisdom Kings (Chinese: 
172 (note 59) 

35, 36 
five-pointed crown 27 


“five snouts” 


five-leaf ritual crown 


Flemish Catholic Mission Congregation of Scheut 7 

Foguangsi SiICSP 168 (note 20) 

Forbidden City 169 {note 30) 

Four Encounters 112 

four gatekeepers 45, 146 

Four Great Bodhisattvas (70K 4) 166 (note 4) 

“Four Immortals Salute Longevity” (Chinese: Si xian gong shou tu 
VOCUS) 170 (note 37) 

Four Mudras (Tibetan: Chak gya shi; Wylie: Phyag rgya bzhi): 
samaya (pledge), dharma (contemplation), karma (activities), 
mahdmudrd (great seal) 176 (notes 50, 50) 

four Tibetan Buddhist traditions 40 

Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution 172 (note 59) 

frontal generation (Tibetan: diin kye; Wylie: mdun bskyed) 41, 45, 
124, 175 (note 28} 

funerary rituals 39, 40, 43, 169 (note 32), 175 (note 25) 


Gala sangdan bi zha la sang ! ER 166 {note 4) 
Ganden (Wylie: dGa’ Idan) 
Gangtok 8,9 


Gansu Province 


167 (note 11) 


174 {note 13) 

Gaori sumiao fe 1 aN 167 (notes 9, If, 14) 

Garbhadhatu Mandala 170 {note 39) 

gazetteer 25, 166 (notes 2, 4, 5), 168 (note 14) 

Gelug/Geluk Wylie: Dge lugs) 27, 122, 154, 168 (note 22), 
173 {notes 22, 23) 

Genghis Khan (r. 1206-1227) 7 

gNas mjalche mo 165 (note 30), 174 (note 19) 


Gobi Desert 7 

Gombojab (Chinese: Guanbu Zhabu feral 
25, 167 (notes 11, 14) 

gengjiang Vi Cartisan) 25 

Gonlung Jampa Ling Wylie: Dgon lung byams pa gling; Chinese: 
Youningsi 41°F) 168 (note 14), 171 (note 56) 

Great Wall of China 7,8 

Great White Stapa (Chinese: Baitasi (SHEE: 1300 28, 169 facte 27) 

Guan Nianci (05K (6.1909) 172 (note 60) 

“Guan Yu Captures General Pang” (Chinese: Guan Yu qin jiang tu 


yj 30, 170 {note 37 
Guangxu (r. 1875-1908) 36, 166 (note 3), 172 (note 60) 
guardians 30, 45, 102, 118, 120 


Guide to the Meditation on the Mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana 7 
“Guide to the Sacred Images of All the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas” 
R28: also known 


(Chinese: Zhu fo pusa shengxiang zan aor 
as “The Three-hundred Icons”; Wylie: sku brnyan sum brgya) 
35, 173 (note 76) 

guoshi BAAR = 35 


Hai Zhong it 
Haili Wang 72 
Han 37 

Harbin 8 
27,122 
Hayagriva 144 


166 (note 5) 
* 167 (note 9) 


harmika 
Hebei Province 7 


170 (note 37) 
| 33,80 


Henan 

heng di BETS 

Heruka 174 (note 15) 

Hevajra Tantra 170 (note 35) 

homa (Tibetan: jin sek; Wylie: sbyin sreg: fire puja) 43, 175 (note 38) 

Hor chos ‘byung or Rosary of White Lotuses (Wylie: Padma dkar po’t 
phreng ba) 168 (note 17) 

IST 167 (note 9) 

HPLC (high-performance liquid chromatography) 9 

Huating FAT IR 170 (note 37) 

Huayansi 171 (note 48) 

Hundred Thousand Tantras of the Ancients (Wylie: rnying ma rgyud ‘burn) 
VW7S (note 24} 

hungry ghosts 126 


hou miao 


iconography 8, 9, 16, 27, 154, 164 (note 14), 165 (notes 31, 48, 50) 
40,120 


inner mandala 


Indra 
45, 50, 98 
Institute of Tibetology in Gangtok 8 


Jamsu (Zhamusu 7787; d.1708) 25 

Jasag, jasay, zasag or jasagh (Chinese: Zhasake wang ALE SEE 
“Jasag Prince”; Wylie: dza sag) 25, 167 (notes 6, 9-11, 14), 168 (rote 14) 

Jasaktu Khan 174 (note 56) 


Je Ho (Chinese: Re he #474) 7 

Jehol (Chengde # city 35, 172 {note 60) 
Jeho! Province 7, 8,10, 25, 35, 172 {note 60) 
Jhado Rinpoche 175 (rote 237 

169 (note 24) 


Jiangnan 
fiebuo FM 32 

Jing Anning 169 (note 26) 

Jingchengsi 7% HESE 167 (note 9) 

jun wang EBS: 167 (note 6) 

Juu Uda-yin sum-e keyid “Monasteries of Juu Uda") 166 (note 4) 


KADOC (Katholiek Docurnentatie- en Onderzoekscentrum voor 
Religie, Cultuur en Samenleving), Louvain 11 

Kagyu (Wylie: Bka’ brgyud) 30, 171 (note 42), 175 (note 22) 

Kanjue/Kengyur 10 

Kelzang Thupten Wangchuk (Wylie: Skal bzang thub bstan dbang 
phyug; 1856-1916) 175 (note 35), 176 {notes 43, 45) 

Kham (Tibet) 8, 41 

Khalkha 168, 171 

Khitan 7 

Khoshigun Stime (Chinese: Hongcisi REDQRCGY or Hongeisi 
MUZE, also Jindingsi E44!) «2; Mongolian: Auga 
Sriishiyengkiitu slime} 25, 166 (note 4), 167 (note 9) 

Koninklijk Instituut voor het Kunstpatrimonium (Belgian Royal 
institute for the Conservation of the Art Patrimonium) 9 

Kryiyatantra (Wylie: Bya rgyud; Action Tantra) 175 (note 20) 

Kumbum Jampaling (Wylie: Sku "bum byang pa gling) 43, 175 
(note 35), 176 (note 43) 

Kun rig cho ga’i sgrub skor (Accomplishing [funeral] Rituals of 
Purification of All Bad Transmigrations) 175 (note 22) 

kyob yul (Wylie: skyab syul; Merit Accumulation Field or Refuge 
Tree Meditation) 176 (note 42) 

Kyentse Wangpo, also Jamyang Khyentse (Wylie: Mkhyen brtse’i 
dbang po; 1820-1892) 8, 176 (note 42) 


Labrang Tashikyil (Wylie: Bla brang bkra shis ‘khyil) 43 
Laijal-Rinchin-Wangbo or Lenjalrinchinwangbo (Wylie: Las rgyal 


Rin chen dbang po; Chinese: Lei zha le lin qin wang ba 
1. 1929-1939, d. 1946) 26, 168 (note 15) 
Lake Baikal 8 


“lama monks” 


ie rim or le gi rim pa (Wylie: las rim; las kyirim pa) 175 (note 36) 
Le zha le lin gin wang bao BFL SUPRA (r. 1929-1939, 


d.1946)} 167 (note if) 
lead white 9 
Leiden 9 


letsok (Wylie: fas tshogs) activities 175 (note 36? 
Lhasa 167 (notes 10, 1) 

Lhun grub 168 {note (6) 

Li Shiying IHD 166 (note 5) 


liang 25 

Liao dynasty Seine 425) 7, 17, 171 tnete 48) 

Lifan yuan § or Lifan bu Fi ib “Court of Administration 
of the Dependencies”) 167 {note 6) 


She Sees 


Linggusi Sf Monastery 29 

Lobsang Gyaltsen Sengge (Wylie: Blo bzang rgya! mtshan seng ge; 
1757-1849) 176 (note 41) 

Lobsang Tsultrim Dargye Gyatso (Wylie: Blo bzang tshul khrims 
dar rgyas rgya mtsho; 1846-1906) 168 (ote 14) 

Lobzang Tsultrim (Wylie: Blo bzang tshul khrim; 1740-1830) 
176 (note 43} 

Leden Sherap Dagyab Rinpoche 10 

leincloth 30 

Long Roll of Buddhist images 171 (note 44), 173 (nate 76) 

luo BE (cymbals) 33, 80 


Mahakala 27, 30, 32, 36, 154, 170 

Mahamaudgalyayana 104 

Mahdvairocona Stitra 170 (note 39) 

Mahdvairocanabisambodhi (Wylie: Rram par snang mdzad chen po 
mngon par rdzogs par byang chub pa rnam par sprul pa; Manifest 
Enl pre of Vairocana) 14, 173 (note 3) 

2) 166 (note 4) 

clas 176 (note 54) 

Mahayoga 40, 174 {note 18) 

Mahesvara AO, 174 (note 15) 

malachite 9,58 


Manchu 7, 25, 26, 35-37, 166 (note 4), 167 (note 5), 169 (note 27), 


171 (notes 54, 56), 172 (notes 57, 60) 

mandala 5, 7-10, 14-16, 18-23, 34, 35, 39, 41-45, 48, 50, 
58, 62, 72, 74, 88, 90, 94, 96, 98, 100, 124, 132, 138, 146, 
163 (notes ff, 12), 164 (notes 18, 20, 27), 165 (notes 34, 39, 43, 44, 
46-52, 54), 166 (note 56), 170 (note 39), 172 (notes 58, 59, 66}, 
174 (notes 11, 12), 175 (note 35), 176 (notes 45, 47) 

Mandala of Cakrasarpvara 172 (note 59) 

Mandala of Vajrabhairava 172 (note 59) 

Manjusri 19, 20, 28, 124, 165 (note 40), 169 (note 27), 171 {note $4) 

maptinse of the Mustard Seed Garden (Chinese: Jieziyuan Huazhuan 

i ) 33,171 (note 52) 

maohan 433i (blood clam”) 27, 80 

MAS (Museum Aan de Stroom) 5-7, 11,35, 48 

Maya 26, 106, 108 

Medicine Buddha mandala 172 (note 59) 


meditational or visualization ritual manual 41, 43, 66, 175 (note 22) 


176 (note 39) 

Meng Zang shiwu ju $j) (Bureau of Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs) 167 (note 6) 

Mergen Gegen (1717-1766) 168 (note 17) 

“Method of Meditation on Sarvavid Vairocana” (Wylie: kun rigs gi 
skyabs yul bsgom tshul) 176 (note 42) 


mica particles 9 


micro chemical research 9 

Ming period (1368-1644) 26-33, 35, 37, 43, 48, 54, 64, 68, 
Ti4, 118, 134, 166 {note 4), 168 (note 20), 169 (notes 30, 31, 33), 
170 {notes 35, 37, 38, 40, 41), 171 (notes 43, 46), 176 (note 48) 

Mingshi Yi 170 (note 37) 

Mingshilu BISEIR 170 (note 37) 

Mkhas po’ dga’ ston 169 (note 30) 

mon lam or sol deb (Wylie: smon lam; gsol ‘debs) 175 (note 33) 


aaicicon Gurban Tulgaguri Tulyayuri; Gu’er bantu leiga 

if ~ “three support/pillar”; Chinese: Dingzu shan 

HAE LU ~ “Tripod-legged Mountain”) 25, 166 (note 4) 

mishur phu Monastery 169 (note 30) 

mudra (Tibetan: chak gya; Wylie: phyag rgye) 44, 60,70, 92, 
176 (notes 49-51) 

Mukden 8 

Musée Guimet in Paris 8 
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Museurn of the Missionaries of Scheut 10 

Museum voor Land- en Volkenkunde (Leiden) 8,9 
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naga 26, 84,108 

nam zhé (Wylie: rnam bzhad) 176 (note 40) 

Nanjing 29, 169 (notes 32, 33) 

Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art 163 {note 13) 

Ngakwang Losang Choden (Wylie: Ngag dbang blo bzang chos 
Idan; 1642-1714) 171 (note 56) 

Ngari Tulku or Tsering Tashi Thingo (1945-2008) 5, 8, 9, 11, 
172 (note 66) 

Ngor Khenchen Kunga Zangpo (Wylie: Kun dga’ bzang po; 
1382-1456) 175 (note 22) 

ngyon chokyi [é (Wylie: mngon spyod kyi les} 174 (note 15) 

Nine Crown Protuberances Mandala (Tibetan: namgyal gu’i 
khyinkhor; Wylie: rnam rgyal dgu’i dkyil ‘khor) 174 (note 12) 

nicmanakdya 163 (note 4), 174 (note 9) 

Noyan sume Gigingsi 2 SRF) 166 (note 4) 

Nurhachi (r. 1616-1626) 167 (note 6) 

nyag bla pad ma bdud ‘dul gyi gter chos skor (Perna Diidul’s Treasure 
Teachings) 175 (note 22) 

nyen yig (Wylie: bsnyen yig} 176 (note 41) 


nyenpa (Wylie: bsnyen pa) 176 (note 41) 
Nyingma (Wylie: rnying ma) 175 (notes 22, 23, 24) 


offerings to the five senses 48, 54,56, 64 
Ordos 7 
Orui-yin sime “Pure Monastery” (Arigun Sime; Rages elberiltu 


Samantabadara sume; Chinese: Aorun sumo 244 
Pushansi VP 25) 25, 167 Cotes 7, 1D 
Our Holy Mother of the Pine Trees (mission post) 8, 166 (note 2) 


outermandala 88, 90,94 


pagoda 33 


pai ben? (wooden clapper) 33, 80 
paficabhisambodhi (Wylie: magon byang inga; Buddhahood through 
the process of the five manifest enlightenments) 39 
Pafjaranatha Mahakale 27, 30, 32, 36, 154, 168 (noite 22), 
170 {note 39) 
8, 172 (note 57), 173 (note 76) 


parinirvéna 122 


pantheon 


patron-priest relationship 35 

Pema Dudul (Wylie: Pad ma Bdud ‘dul; 1816-1872) 175 (note 22) 

People beyond the Great Wall (exhibition) 7,10 

Perfection of Wisdom 176 (note 54) 

Phakpa (Wylie: ’Phags pa) 28, 35, 169 (note 26) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 34, 35 

phur bu (Tibetan ritual dagger) 168 (note 20) 

Potala Palace (seat of the Dalai Lamas) 7, 164 (note 21), 172 (note 60) 

14, 19, 21, 84 

“preliminary practices” 44, 48 

Prince Siddhartha Gautama 26, 106, 108, 110, 112 

pajana (Tibetan: cho pa; Wylie: mchod pa) 175 

Purifying All Unfortunate Destinies/Purification of All Bad Transmigrations 
(see also Servadurgatiparisodhana) 20, 21, 23, 39, 40, 44 

Puyang 170 


pratyekabuddha 


gian miao fi! “Front temple”) 167 {note 9) 

Qianlong emperor (r, 1736-1795) 35, 36, 167 (note 11), 170 (note 37), 
171 Chote 44}, 172 (note 60} 

gin wang LE (“imperial prince”) 167 (note 6) 

Qing dynasty (1644-1911) 25, 27, 28, 30-33, 35, 36, 43, 48, 52, 
76, 88, 96, 118, 132, 166 (notes 3, 4), 167 (notes 5, 6), 169 (note 28), 
71 {notes 46, 50, 54-56), 172 (notes 59, 60), 173 (nate 76) 

Qing Historicel Annals (Chinese: Qing shi fu HE) 25 

Qubilai Khan or Kublai Khan (. 1260-1294) 7, 28, 35, 169 (note 26), 
171 (note 54) 

Queen Mother of the West 

Qutansi 28, 32 


170 {note 40) 


Ratnasambhava 60,72, 176 
redearth 9 


redlacquer 9 


Rehe xinggong quantu 4 172 {note 60) 
reincarnation 171 {note 54) 
Republican period (1911-1949) 25, 31, 166 (notes 2-4), 167 (notes 6, 7) 
8, 172 (note 66) 
The Rite - Concordant with Yoga Tantra - of Achieving « Stipa 
173 (note 24) 
The Rite of Constructing a StGpa 175 {note 24) 
The Ritual of the Mendala of the All-knowing Buddhe Called Stages of 


Manifest Reatization from the Clarification of the Meaning of fits Tantra 


Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde 


(Wylie: Beom idan ‘das thams cad kun rig ba’ dkyil ‘khor gyi che ga 
rgyud don gsal ba las mngon rtogs kyi rim pa zhugs so) 175 (note 35) 


ritual practices 39,44 

Rotterdam 8 

Royal Cult of Vairocana 39, 174 (note 8) 
Royal Museums of Art and History 8 
173 (note 76) 


29, 54, 72, 172 (note 59) 


Royal Ontario Museum 


ruyi SIS (as you wish”) pattern 


sédhanad 36, 41, 44, 66 

sddhang of Hevajra 36 

Sakya (Wylie: Sa skya) 22, 27, 36, 37, 154, 168 (note 22), 
175 (notes 22, 23) 

Sakya (Wylie: Sa skya) Pangita 169 (note 26) 

Sakyamuni 13, 17, 21, 33, 39, 76, 84, 163 (note 4), 164 (note 18), 
171 (notes 45, 493, 174 (notes 6, 9) 


sambhogakdya 16, 163 (note 4), 164 (note 21, 165 (note 52), 
174 (note 9) 
samsara 45, 80 


Samye or Samyé (Wylie: Bsam yas; Tibet’s first monastery) 39, 
165 (note 38), 172 (note 60) 

San Lama —<5sH% CTsedenbal; Se dan ba le zhu’er @P) 8 
Chinese: Bao Zhiting Mii; 1867-1939) 25, 37, 


167 (notes 10, {1), 173 (note 78) 
Sarvadurgatiparigodhana or Durgotiparigodhana (Wylie: Ngan 


song thams cad yongs su sbyong ba; The Purification of All Bad 
Transmigrations Tantra; Parishodhana Tantra) 9, 10, 14,15, 20, 
21, 23, 25, 39, 40, 42, 44, 126, 164 (note (5), 165 (notes 44, 50), 
173 (note 3), 174 (notes 12, 14, 15), 175 (notes 22, 24), 176 (note 45) 

Sarvatathdgatetattvasamgraha or Tattvasamgraha (Wylie: De kho na 
nyid bsdus pa; Compendium of Principles Tantra) 15, 39, 

166 (note 55), 173 (notes 2, 3) 

Sarvavid (Tibetan: Kanrig; Wylie: kun rig) 5, 7-9, 11, 14, 19-21, 
23, 27, 34, 35, 38, 39, 41-45, 48, 50, 56, 58, 62, 100, 102, 
164 (note 18), 166 (note 58), 172 (motes 59, 66), 174 (notes 9, 12), 
176 (notes 42, 47} 

Scheut 7, 10, 11, 166 (note 2) 

self-generation (Tibetan: dan fuk or dak kye; Wylie: bdag jug or 
bdag bskyed) 41, 45, 80, 134, 152, 175 (note 29) 

Seven Jewels of the Monarch 35, 96 

Seventh Karmapa (454-1506) 169 (note 30) 


Shang Xi (#7287 1) (style name Weiji ) 30, 170 (ote 37) 
Shantimgarbha 175 (note 24) 
Shanxi 33, 124, 171 (note 49) 


Sharasuma Monastery 172 (note 61) 

Shen Du (7! AS; 1857-1434) (style name Minze [uit 
pseudonym Zile (198) 30, 170 (note 37) 

sheng “E (roulti-piped mouth organ) 33, 80 

Shigatse 7 

Si Lama 48! 

siddhi 66 

Six Yogas of Naropa (Wylie: Naro chos drug) 30 

Songjiang #47. County (Shanghai) 170 (note 37) 


167 (note 1) 


(named A wang 


Songshuzuizi PARRE-- (Meuth of the Pine Tree”) 7, 8, 
166 (note 2} 
Southeast Asia 8 
Southern Song dynasty (1127-1279) 169 {note 23) 
Srivajrahridaydtamkaratantranama (Wylie: Dpal rdo re snying po 
rgyan ces bya ba; Vajra Essence Ornament Tantra) 173 (rote 3) 
Stages of the Ritual of the All-knowing Buddha Vairocane (Wylie: 
Kun rig rnam par snang mdzad kyi cho ga’irim pa) 175 (note 22 
stipa 27, 28, 33, 40, 122, 124, 126, 128, 130, 169 (notes 26, 27), 
175 (note 24} 


“Sui chao tu” We 


170 tnote 37} 


Tabo 17, 19, 21, 164 (note 26), 165 (note 48), 174 (note 19} 

Taipei 30, 170 (note 37) 

Taiping Rebellion (850-1864) 37 

Taiwan National Palace Museum 32, 43, 170 (note 37) 

Taiyuan 33, 171 (note 49) 

Tangut Xixia P92 (1038-1227) 36, 169 (note 25) 

tantric enlightenment 39, 41, 45, 118, 173 (note 3), 174 {noite 6), 
176 (notes 52, 54} 

tantric transmission 

Taoist 173 {note 76) 

Tashilhunpo (Wylie: Bkra shis Ihun po) Monastery (seat of the 
Panchen Lamas) 7, 172 (note 60) 

tempera 9 

The Testament of We (Wylie: Dba ‘bzhed) 39 

thangka 16, 18-23, 35, 48, 163 (note 12), 166 (note 58), 
172 (note 59) 

“The 53 Visits of Sudhana” series 

three bad transmigrations 40 

Three Jewels of Buddhist Faith (Buddha, Dharma, Sangha) 44, 48, 
170 (note 39) 

2 (Will of Heaven of a monarch’s rule) 

39, 40, 174 (notes 8, 13) 

tiger anddragon 27, 80, 102, 136, 168 

tiger-faced shield 35, 172 (note 59) 

Ting Jie EEK 166 (note 5) 

Trailokyavijaya or oe (Tibetan: Hum dze; Chinese: Jiang 


173 (notes 2, 6), 175 (notes 23, 27) 


33, 171 (notes 47-49) 


Tien ming 169 (note 32) 


Tibetan empire 


; Conqueror of the Three Realms, 
20, 23, 44, 66, 88, 170 (note 39) 


sanshi mingwang is 
also known as Vajra-hum-kara) 
transmigration 7,40, 146 
Tri Songdetsen (Wylie: Khri Srong Lde bstan; r. 755/56-797) 
15, 39 


Tripitaka 173 (note 5) 
tsa-tsa ve (note 57) 
Tuleg 166 (note 4) 


Tulku (Wylie: sprul sku; Mongolian: khubilgan; a 
166 (ote 4) 

Tumed of Kékeqota 166 (note 4) 

Tushetu Khan 171 (note 56) 


Twelve Deeds of the Buddha 45, 120 


“Unity of the three teachings” (Chinese: Sanjiao lun “= =#Gm) 30, 
170 (ote 41) 

urna 36 

usaisa 114,120 

Uyghur 7 


Vairocana 5, 7-23, 25, 27, 29-31, 33-36, 38-45, 48, 

50, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62, 68, 70, 76, 80, 84, 86, 88, 98, 

100, 102, 104, 116, 118, 120, 122, 126, 130, 132, 136, 148, 

154, 163 {notes |, 4, 6, 9-11), 164 (notes (4, 17, 18, 21, 26-28), 

165 (notes 33, 34), 166 (notes 57, 58), 170 (note 39), 172 (notes 59, 66), 
173 (note 3), 174 (notes 7-9, 12, 13, 19), 175 (otes 22, 23, 25, 39), 

176 (notes 41, 42, 47, 49) 

Vairocana mandala 5, 7-9, 14, 20-23, 34, 35, 39, 42, 50, 58, 
62, 88, 98, 100, 164 (note 18), 172 (notes 59, 65}, 174 (note 12), 
176 (note 47} 

vajra (Tibetan: dorje; Wylie: rdo re) 16, 41, 45, 54, 66, 74, 76, 
94, 96, 120, 126, 128, 130, 138, 140, 165 frote 51) 

Vajra Wisdom Sutra (Ming period alburn, see also “Vajra Wisdom 
Tantra of Deep Meditation”) 30-33, 36, 37, 176 (note 48) 

“Vajra Wisdom Tantra of Deep Meditation” (Chinese: Zhenchan 

SE bat ay 


neiyin dunzheng xuning fajie jingang zhijing 


N48) 29, 31, 32, 170 (note 37) 
fi 


cera 


HE. Ee 
TAN IP EUS F 


Vajrabhairava (Daweide Jingang KE 169 (note 27), 
172 (note 59) 

Vajrapani 14, 19, 20, 23, 40, 76, 90, 142, 163 (note 10), 165 (note $1) 

Vajrasattva 10, 18, 45, 52, 56, 76, 78, 100, 124, 126, 132, 138, 
148, 150, 154, 164 {note 26) 

VajrasikharamahGguhyayogatantra (Wylie: Gsang ba rnal ‘byor chen 
po’ rgyud rdo rje rtsem mo; Vajrasekhara Tantra) 173 (note 3) 

vajra-sword guardians 118, 120 

Vajrayana 9 

victory banner 45, 140 

vidhi (Tibetan: cho ga) 175 (note 34) 

Vimalamaniprabha 40 

15, 30, 43-45, 66, 126, 134 


visualization practices 


Wang Meihua 166 (note 4) 

Wangzimiao of FAS CThe Prince’s Temple”) 7, 8, 11, 25, 48, 
166 (notes 2~4), 167 (notes 9, 10, 14}, 172 (note 60) 

Western Oirat Mongolians 171 (note 56) 

Weinberger, Steven 39 

Wheel of Dharma 13, 44, 64 

Wheel of Existence 152 

Wisdom Samadhi album 176 (note 48) 

woodblock print 26-28, 33, 58, 90, 130, 168 {note 16) 

Wu Lama 7. BAHR (Tu dae bu zhao 2} 167 {note 11} 

Wuliang si F166 (rete 4) 

Wutaishan Fi. l 26, 27, 28, 124, 168 (note 16), 169 (notes 27, 28), 
171 (note 54} 

Wuxian Dawang 170 (notes 39, 40) 


xingtu rushi [8 RUDE € 


“as depicted in the images”) 30 
Xinhui County Gazetteer Bi i 


tis 168 {note 14) 


Xiongnu 7 

xiyu fan seng PERT (SETI monks from the West”) 26, 64 
Xuande reign (1426-1435) 28-30, 33, 170 (note 37}, 171 (note 45) 
3 170 (note 37? 


Xuanzong shi lu FG 


Yama 104,152 


Yarishousi 


167 (note 9) 
1) 166 (note 4) 


Yeke juu (Dazhao Af 
“Yellow Sect” (Chinese: huang jiao IAQ) 122 
170 (note 37) 


hee 


Yingzong shi lu x 

yin-yang 27, 80, 102, 136 

Yoga Tantra 20-23, 39-41, 45, 118, 173 (notes 2, 6), 
175 (notes 20, 24, 30) 

yogic “inner heat” (Wylie: gtum mo) 30,36 

AO, 174 (note 18) 

170 (note 37) 


Yogini Tantras 


aL 
Pd 


Yongle da zhong RA y 


BAI 
MAS BOOKS 


Yongle period *K#% (1402-1424) 28-32, 169 (notes 30-32), 


170 (rote 37) 
Yonglegong KSEE 


171 (note 50) 

Youningsi Gazetteer “fi 168 (note 14) 

Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) 28, 36, 37, 169 (note 27), 
171 (note 50), 173 (note 71) 

H#i(chimes} 33,80 


yunluo a 


Zhang Zhao ele 
Zhejiang 27,124 
zheng Sf (Chinese zither) 171 {note 50) 

Zhengde a Emperor (r. 1806-1521) 169 (note 30) 
Zhihuasi 33, 170 (rote 38) 

zin dri (Wylie: zin bris) 173 (note 39) 

zither 114, 171 (note 50) 

H (ancestral temple) 25 


172 (note 65) 


zumiao # 


Zanghar Jungar) Mongols 25 


RUBIN 
MUSEUM 
OF ART 


